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[UGRIMAGES: to Loretto ate hot ſo > 
| t with foreigners, or with Italians of 
R fortune and diſtinction, as formerly, nineteen i 
out of twenty of thoſe, who make this journey xx 
now, are poor people, who depend for their 
maintenance on the charity they receive on the - 
f road. To thoſe who are of ſuch a rank in life 
| as precludes them from availing themſelyes of _ 
7 dhe charitable inſtitutions for the maintenance ß 
| pilgrims; "ſuch journies are attended with ex- ON: 
5 | pence and inconvemieney; and I am informed, 


that fathers and huſbands, - in moderate or con- 
fined circumſtances, are are Frequently brought e 
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£ particularly to ſuch huſbands as, from affection, 
wives ſhould be long out of their E But 


10 whole journey, and have nothing more than a2 


_ Tommon, on aſſes. Great numbers of females 
come in this manner, with/@ male friend walk⸗ 
ing by them, as their guide and protector; but 
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 diſagreeable dilemmas, by the raſh vows of go- bf „ 
ing to Loretto, which their wives or daughters 


- are apt ig make on any e dee deliverance 
from dangbr. To refuſe, is conſidered, by the 


whole neighbourhood, as cruel, and even impi- 


ous; and to grant, is "often highly diſtreſſing, 
or any other motive, do not cliodle. that) their 


the poor, who are maintained during their 
bare maintenanct to exped from their labour 
at home, to them a journey to Loretto is a par- 
ty of pleaſure, as well as devotion, and by much 
M moſt agreeable road they can take to hea- . 
This being a year of jubilee, there is a 
far "ear concourſe of pilgrims of all ranks 
_ here, at ſpreſent, than is uſual. We have ſeen 
a few in their carriages, a greater number on 


horſeback, or on mules; or /what is (till more 


the greateſt number, of heth ſexes, are on foot. 
When we approached near Loretto, the road | 
was etowded with them: they generally ſet ut 
before ſun-riſe; and, having repoſed themſelves 
during the heat of the day, continue their jour- 
ney again in the evening. They ſing heir 
matins, and their evening hymne, albud. As 
many have fine voices and delicate eure, khoſe 
vocal concerts en 
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| | MANNERS IN ITALY. . 1 
apices." During the Rillneſs of the morning 25 
and the evening, we were ſerenaded with this 

| ſolemn religious muſic for a conſiderable part of 
the road. The pilgrims on foot, as ſoon as 
they canine the ſuburbs, begin a hymn in honour 
of the Virgin, which they continue till they - 
reach the church. The poorer ſort are receiv- 


ed into an hoſpital, where they have bed and a 
board for three days. 


The only trade of Loretto confift of roſa · 
Ties, crucifixes, little Madonnas, Agnus Dei's, 
and medals, which are manufactured here, and 
ſold to pilgrims. There are great numbers of 
ſhops full of theſe commodities, ſome of them 
of a high price; but infinitely the greater part 
are adapted to the purſes of the buyers, and fold  -_ 
for a mere trifle. 'The evident poverty of thoſe (1 
manufacturers and traders, and of the inhabi- | 
tants of this town in general, is a ſufficient 
proof that the reputation of our Lady of Lo». 
_ retts is greatly on the decline. | 47 3 


* 


In the great church, which contains the Holy 
Chapel, are confeſſionals, where the penitents 
from every country of Europe may be confeſſed 
in their own language, prieſts being always in 
waiting for that Purpole : each of them has a 
long white rod in his hand, with which he 
touches the heads of thoſe to whom he thinks 


it proper to give abſolution, They place them=. , 4 
ſelves on their knees, in groupes, aroug the . | 


"Fe view OF $OCIETY AND 


by confeſſional chair; and when the Holy Fa ather 
has touched their beads with the expiatory rod, 
— 9 they retire, freed from the burden of their ſins, 
and with renewed age to begin a freſh ac- 
„ „ 


in the 8 area arc this church, "there o 
; is an elegant marble nen, ſuppfi ied with wa- 
ter from an adjoining hill, by an aquedudt. 
Few even of the moſt wa e towns of 


n Italy are without the uſeful ornament of a pub- 
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lic fountain. The embelliſhments of ſeulpture 
and architecture are employed, with great pro- 
5 priety, on ſuch works, which are continually in 
the. people's view; the air is refreſhed, and the 
eye delighted, by the ſtreams of water they 
pour forth; a fight peculiarly agreeable in a 
warm climate. In this area there is alſo a ſta- 
| tue of Sixtus V. in bronze. Over the portal 
of the church itſelf, is a ſtatue of the Vi irgin; 
and above the middle gate, is a Latin inſeripti- 
on, importing, that within is the Houſe of the 

Mother of God, in which the Word was made 
fleſh. The gates of the church are likewiſe of 
bronze, embelliſhed with baſſo relievos, of ad- 
mirable workmanſhip ; the ſubjeQs taken part- 
ly from the Old, and partly from the New 
Teſtament, and divided into different compart- 
ments. As the gates of this church are ſhut at 
noon, the pilgrims who arrive after that time 
can get no nearer the Santa Caſa than theſe 
gates, which are by this means, ſometimes 
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_—_ to the firſt violence of that boly ardour 


which was deſigned for the Chapel itſelf. All 


the ſculpture upon the gates, which is within 


reach of the mouths of thoſe zealots, is, in ſome 


degree, effaced by their kiſſes. The murder of 


Abel, by his brother, is upon a level with the 


lips of a perſon of an ordinary ſize, when kneel- 


ing. Poor Abel has been always unfortunate; 


had he been placed a foot higher, or lower, on 
the gate, he might have remained there, in ſe- 


curity, for ages; but, in the unlucky place that 


the ſculptor has put him, his whole body has 


been almoſt entirely kiſſed away by the pil- 
grims; whilſt Cain ſtands, untouched, in 20s 125 


wee pep ere and . as ever. 


| 4 be id nathidg of the e to 1 5 
ſeen here, though ſome are highly eſteemed, 


particularly two in the Treaſury. The ſubje& 
of one of theſe is, the Virgin's Nativity, by 


Annibale Carracci z and of the other, a Holy 


Family, by Raphael. There are ſome others 


of conſiderable merit, which ornament” the al. 
tars of the great church. Theſe altars, or lit- 
tle chapels, of which this fabric contains a great 


number, are lined with marble, and embelliſh- _ 
ed by ſculpture ;, but nothing within this church 


intereſted me ſo much as the iron grates befofe 


thoſe chapels, after I was informed that they 


were made of the fetters and chains of the 


Chriſtian ſlaves, who were freed from bondaga 


by the glorious victory of Lepanto. From. 


FS * 
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„ bat moment theſe iron grates commanded my ' 
| © _ attention more than all the golden lamps and 
BIR candlefticks, and angels and ae nals the pat 
4 HT | 


The ideas 3 into one's. e Ji e 


614 ing a cireumſtance of this kind, are ine 
beyond expreſſion. To think of four thouſand 
of our fellow creatures, torn from the ſervice 
of their country and the arms of friendſhip, 

e chained to oars, ſubjected continually to the te- 
_vilings of enemies, and every kind of i ignomi- 
My naious treatment, at once, when their ſouls were 
= ſinking under the weight of ſuch accumulated 
= calamity, and brought to the very verge of 
_ deſpair; at once, in one bleſſed moment, freed 
from ſlavery, reſtored to the embraces of their 
|. _ friends, and enjoying, with them, all the rap- 
ture of victory. Good God, what a foene! 
what a number of ſcenes! for the imagination, 
after glancing at the whole, diftinguiſhes and 
ſeparates objects, and forms a thouſand groupes 
of the moſt pathetic kind; the. fond recogniti on 
of old companions, brothers flying into each 
other's arms, and the extacy of fathers on the 
recovery of their loſt ſons. Many ſuch pic- 
tures did my fancy form, while · I ſtood contem- 
plating thoſe grates ſo truly ornamental of a 
Chriſtian church, and ſo perfectiy congental with 
nA religion which requires men to Ly: 
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"oi _ if rhe follbierd' of That religo bes 
yy n 25 this divine admonition. 1 ſpeak 1 
not of thoſe men who aſſume the fame of Ctift- 
tians for the 1 of intereſt or ambition, 
| r 


but of 31 more abſurd claſs of mankind ; ; thoſe 
Who, belieying 1 in Chriſtianity, endeayour t to re- 
con 4165 it to a conqust, and 'dJoAxines, entirely 
repugnant to its 1 — 2 This abſurdity. has 
appeared in the human character from the ear-- 


lieſt ages of Chriſtianity. Men have diſplayed 1 

unaffected zeal, and endeavoured to ſupport and - 

| Propagate the moſt benevolent and rational of 
all religions, by actions worthy of demons, and 2 


ee which ſhock common ſenſe. 


The flaps beer wha REP" a 1 : 
the heavenly -benevolence of this ſentiment, 
Bleſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain 
mercy; have thought it a duty to condemn 
their fellow-creatures to cruel deaths for ſpecu- 


lative opinions. The ſame men who admired 


the founder of Chriſtianity for going about, 
continually, doing good, have thought it a duty 


to een _ I N in 178 * nothing. 


| hin can any ching be leet to thoſe 
dark and inexplicable doctrines, on the belief of 
which, according to the conviction of many, 
our ſalvation depends, than this plain rule, 
Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to 


you, do you even ſo to them? a rule ſo plain, 


as to be underſtood by the maſt ſimple and 
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rant; and ſo juſt, 
de as to be admired 


by the 
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II this equitable maxim is the law and the 
| prophets, and we learn from. the higheſt autho- 
rity that it is, what becomes of all thoſe niyſte- 
Tious webs, of various texture, which, ſince the 
| beginning of the Chriſtian ra, Popes, Priefts,. 
and many of the leaders of ſeRtaries, have . 
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| Wi E left 3 alter dinner, and proceed 
ed through a beautiful country to Macerata, a 


ſmall town, ſituated on a hill, as the towns in. 
Italy generally are. We only ſtayed to change 
horſes, and continued our journey to Tolen- 
tino; where, not thinking it expedient to begin 
to aſcend the Apennines i in the dark, we took 
up our quarters at an inn, the beſt in the „ 


but, by many degrees, the pooreſt we had ſeen 
in Italy. However, as it was not for good eating: 


or convenient hed-chambers. we came to this 
country, that circumſtance affected us very little. 
Indeed, the quantity of victuals preſented us at 
ſupper, would have been as diſpleaſing to a per- 


ſon of Sancho Pancho's way of thinking on the 
ſubject of eating, as the manner they were dreſſ- 
ed would have been to a nicer ſenſualiſt in that 


refined ſcience. The latter circumſtance pre- 


vented our fegretting the former; and although. 


we had felt ſome uneaſineſs when we were told 


how little proviſions there were in the houſe,, | : 


the moment they appeared on the table, we: 


ery all convinced there was more than enoughz. | 
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tube poor people of this inn, however, 
1 . the utmoſt deſite to pleaſe. They muſt. 
buape unfortunate tempers indeed, who, ob- 
+ ſerving this, could have ſhocked them by fret- 
fulneſs, or an air of diſſatisfaction. Beſides, if 
the entertainment had been till more homely, 
even thoſe travellers who are accuſtomed to the 
greateſt delicacies, might be induced to bear it 
VWuoith patience, for one night, from this conſide- 
ration, That the people of the place, who, have 


| Juſt as good a natural right to the haxuries.” of +, 0; 
it life as themſelves, are obliged to bear it always. 

"| Nothing is more apt to raiſe indignation, than 

| to behold men repining and fretting, on account 
= of little inconveniencies, in the hearing of thoſe 

= Who are bearing much greater every day with 

=_  Ccheerfulneſs. There is a want of ſenſe,» as well 

=_ as a want of temper, in ſuch behaviour, 'The 

bi Kt, only uſe of complaining of hardſhips to thoſe - 

= who cannot relieve them, muſt be to obtain 


ſympathy ; but if thoſe to whom, they complain, 

are ſuffering the ſame hardſhips in a greater 
lat what ſympathy can thoſe repiners ex- 
r ee ra find none. 


Next morning we encountered the Apennines. 

be fatigue of this day's journey was compen- 
-  fated by the beauty and variety of the views 
0 among thoſe mountains. On the face of one of 
the higheſt, I remarked a ſmall hut, with a gar- 

den near it. I was told this was inhabited by 

an old infirm Hermit, I could not underſtand 
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plentifully with all he requires. This men's re- 


himſelf the neceſſaries of life. I was e 
he had not quitted- his hermitage for ſeveral 
years, the neighbouring peaſants ſupplying him 


putation for ſanRity is very great, and thoſe who | 
take the trouble of carrying him proniom, 


ing thamſelyes wall n. ne. 


1 imagine 1 am acquainted ich: 2 country 
where. proviſions ate in greater plenty than in 
the Apennines; and yet the greateſt ſaint in the 
nation, who ſhould take up his reſidence on one 


of its mountains, would be in great danger of 


ſtarving, if he depended for his ſuſtenance upon 


the proviſions, that ſhould be carried 118 bo W 1 
in n _ * e © 5 42 


4 


Ten are mountains. pots precipines. among 
the Apennines, which do not appear contempt» 
ible | in my" eyes even of thoſe who have wel 


delightful bias contained within — 
the former, are infinitely ſuperior, in beauty and 


fertility, to the yallies among the latter We 
now entered the rich province of Umbria, aud 


foon after arrived at Foligno, a thriving town, in 
which there is more appearance of induſtry thaw 
in any of the tons we have ſeen, ſince we leſt 


Ancona; there are conſiderable manufaQuures'of _ 
paper, cloth and ſilk. In a conventiof Nuns,is 
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yy The e ee town is pecull ay happy. 5 
8 1 ſtands in a charming valley, laid out in corn- 


fields and vine-vards, interſected by mulberry 


| and almond-trees, and watered by the river Cli- 


_ tumnus;' the view terminating on one fide by 
hills crowned with cities, and © e other 
by the loftieſt mountains of the Apennines. I 
never experienced ſuch a ſudden and agreeable 
Change of climate, as on deſcending from thoſe 
mountains, in many places, at preſent, covered, - | 
with wary a the to "Ty PRO THIN of Dundee 


WF * ** Nen 1 


Where en gales eternally rèſide; TED * my n 
And all the WP RY mare FEY pride. Focke 
4 1 


e Foligno to Vas, the road lies through 
7 this fine plain. A little before you come to the 
ſt-houſe at Vene, on the right hand, there i; is 
à little building ; the front Which looks to the 
valley, is adorned with fix Corinthian pillars ; 
the two in the middle enriehed by a laurel ſo- 
lage: on one ſide, is a crucifix in baſfo relie vo, 
with vine branches curling around it. On this 
| building, chere are ſome inſcriptions which men- 
tion the reſurreftion..” Some, who think" the ar- 
_ &hiteRure too fine for the firſt ages of Chriſtia- 
nity, and the Temple too old to have been built 
| Bnce the revival of that art, have conjectured, 
- that this little edifice is antique, and originally 


terated by meretricious ornament, and worthy / | 
"OM . the firſt ages of Chriſhamity. ROAR 


- Mi! AGGIE Had Givi any quotations from | 
the Latin poets, in honour of this river, all” of 


which countenance the popular opinion with re- 


gard to the quality of the water. The breed of 


white cattle, which gave ſuch reputation to the 
river, ſtill remains in this. country. We ſaw 


many of them as we paſſed, ſome milk white, 


but the greateſt numbers of a'whitiſh grey. The 


common people ſtill retain the ancient opinion 
with reſpe& to the effect of the water. Spoletto; 
the capital of Umbria, is ſituated on a high rock, 
the aſcent to which is very ſteep on all "ſides: 
This town retains little appearance of its ancient 


: importance. Keyſler fays, that, like other pal- 
try towns in Italy, it exhibits bombaſtic inſcrip= 


tions concerning its antiquity, and many trivial - 


occurrences, Which have happened there; the 


only inſcription, however, which he quotes and 
the only one which I ſaw; is that over the Porta 
di Fuga, from which the Carthaginian lis A Y 


e to have been Oy as 


SEP Mini IN Te . | v3 . 
= erefted 4 by the ancient inhabitants of Umbria, _ 
| as a temple in; honour: of the river God -Cli- 
tumnus; but, at ſome- ſubſequent period, con- 
verted into a Chriſtian chapel, and the crucifix: 
and inſetiptions added after its conſecration. = 
Other very reſpectable judges think, the ſtyle 
of architecture is by no means pure, but adul- 
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hed We e Men 
RB ROMAM 1NFENSO AGMINE 9 
5 | SPOLETO MAGNA SUORUM CLADE REPULSUS, 
mee rod rohr NO. FECIT.. i 
FL, eee 
| Livy, mentions the fact in eee ee 
bock, in the Gllowing im: A ! ki. 


9 een itinere PE gh vY 
| em venit, inde quum perpopulato 4 
urbem oppugnare adortus eſſet, cum magna cæde 
ſuorum repulſus, conjectans ex unius coloniaæ 
5 aucb: r. gg nn We 8 
Nene orhie alen. N #12 
1 the hedge of the N eee in 
155 the world had equal authority for their anceſtors 
having repulſed ſuch a general as Hannibal, 
| would they not be inclined to receive ee 
| ”" Warmen it to the ate n 


This torn. is Rill 5 with Yoder, Ms 
means of an antique aqueduct, one of the moſt 

entire, and the higheſt in Europe. In the cen- 

tre, where the height is greateſt, there is a dou- 
1 arcade ; the other arches diminiſh in height, 

as they recede from it, towards the floping ſides 

of the two mountains which a eee 

1 work unites. - 8 
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p | In the cathedral, there is a picture of the 
Virgin by St. Luke; but we had already ſeen 


bi ſufficient ſpecimens of this ſaint's abilities, as a 
ſculptor and a painter, and we had not the leaſt 
curioſity to ſee any more, r 
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. a | | Rome: 


Tin AVING Spoletto; we paſſed pver the 
higheſt of the Apennines, and then deſcended 
through a foreſt of olive trees, to the fruitful . | 
valley in which Terni is ſituated, on the river 
13 Nera. It was formerly called Interamna, on 
account of its ſtanding between two branches of 
that river. The valley which ſtretches from 
this town to Terni, is exuberantly fertile, being 
finely expoſed to the ſouth ſun, and watered by 
the Nera, which by its beauteous windings, di- 
vides the plain into peninſulas of various ſhapes. 
The Emperor Tacitus, and his brother Floria- 
nus, were natives of Terni; but the greateſt 
pride of that city is, its n OW? birth to. 
| Tacitus the Hiſtorian, 25 
1 am almoſt aſhamed to tell you that we «did 
not go to ſee the famous cataraQ, near this. 
town, which is uſually viſited by travellers, and 
which, by all accounts, is ſo worthy of their 
. curioſity. Innumerable ſtreams from the higheſt 
VE Apennines, meeting in one channel, form the 
river Velino, which flows placidly, for ſome 
time, en a \ plain almoſt MS. and 


N 


afterwards,” when the river becomes more rapid 
by the contracting and floping of the channel, the 
plain terminates of a ſuddem in a precipice three 
hundred feet high. over which, the river ruſn - 
ing, daſhes with ſuch violence againſt the rocky 
bottom, that a vaſt cloud of water y ſmoke is 
raiſed all around. The river Velino does not 
long ſurvive the fall, but broken, groaning and 
foaming, ſoon finiſhes his courſe in the Nera. 
Mr. Addiſon is of opinion, that Virgil had this 

gulph in his eye when he deſcribed the place in 
the middle of Italy, through n the * 


Ae ene into RN aten Ee 


aten 21s 


| A ven heavy. nin which-fell an 


at Terni, the fatigue and difficulty of climbing 
up the Monte di Marmore, from whence this 
fall appears to the greateſt advantage, and 
our impatience: to be at Rome, prevented us 
from ſeeing that celebrated cataract, which we 
regretted the leſs, as We had frequently ſeen one 
of the ſame kind in Scotland, about twelve miles 
above Hamilton, at a place called Corace, where 
the river Clyde, falling perpendicular from a vaſt 
height, produces the ſame effects, in every 
reſpect, unleſs, that he outlives the accident, 
and continues his courſe for near fifty miles: w_ 
: ny 7 your 1 eee ocean. 


| The diſtaice FIR Terni i to-Narni ; is ns 
ſeven miles; the road is uncommonly good, and 
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0 6; | Rome: 15 


j/ Le. AVING "RE we paſſed pver the 
higheſt of the Apennines, and then deſcended: 
through a foreſt of olive trees, to the fruitful. 
valley in which. Terni is ſituated, on the river 


Nera. It was formerly called Interamna, on 


account of its ſtanding between two branches of 


that river. The valley which ſtretches WS 


this town to Terni, is exuberantly fertile, being 


finely expoſed to the ſouth ſun, and watered by 


the Nera, which by its beauteous windings, di- 
vides the plain into peninſulas of various ſhapes. 
The Emperor Tacitus, and his brother Floria- 
nus, were natives of Terni; but the greateſt 
pride of that city is, its e mo birth to 
Tacitus the Hiſtorian. 125 
I am = ed aſharoed to tell you that we e did 
not go to ſee the famous cataraQ, near this 


town, which is uſually viſited by travellers, and 
which, by all accounts, is ſo worthy of their 


curioſity, Innumerable ſtreams from the higheſt: 
Apennines, meeting in one channel, form the 
river Velino, which flows placidly, for ſome 

time, through a 8 almoſt horizontal, and. 
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after wards, when the river becomes more rapid 
by the contracting and ſloping of the channel, the 
plain terminates of a ſuddem in a precipice three 
hundred feet high, over which, the river ruſh - 
ing, daſhes with ſuch violence againſt the rocky 
bottom, that a. vaſt; cloud of watery ſmoke is 
raiſed all around. The river Velino does not | } 
long ſurvive the fall, but broken, groaning ang 
foaming, ſoon finiſhes his courſe in the Nec. 
Mr. Addiſon is of opinion, that Virgil had this 1 
gulph in his eye when he deſcribed the place in 
_ the middle of Italy, through Wy 7 00 W 
Ae deſcended 1 ao g 
(TOA FREE 24 "i K 
— A veryheary rain which fell POT En 
at Terni, the fatigue and difficulty: of climbing 
up the Monte di Marmore, from whence. this 
fall appears to the greateſt advantage, and 24 
our impatience; to be at Rome, prevented us 4 
from ſeeing; that celebrated cataract, which we "= 
regretted" the leſs, as We had frequently ſeen one 
of the ſame kind in Scotland, about twelve miles | 
above Hamilton, at a place called Corace, Where 
the river Clyde, falling perpendicular from a vaſt 
height, produces the ſame effects, in every 
reſpect, unleſs, that he outlives the accident, 
and continues his courſe for near any! miles ww 
fors 17 er n ava ocean. 
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| The diſtaice 2 Terni t to „ Nardi f is . 
ſeven miles; the road is uncommonly good, and 
the country on each ſide delightful. When we 


18 vii or $0crrrY/AnD _ 
came near Narni, while the chaiſes proceeded to 
the town, T'walked to take a view of the bridge 
of Augustus. This ſtately fabrio is wholly 5 
 - marble, and without cement, as many other 
antique buildings are. Only one of the arches 
_ Femains intire, which is the firſt on the 1p | 
"the river where I was; under it, there was no 
wWuaterz it is one hundred and fifty feet wide. 
The next arch, below Which the river flows, is 
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two arches are, in | every reſpet 
' the twofirſt. What could be the reaſon of ſuch 
ungraceful irregularity in a work, in other re- 


ſpefts ſo magnificent, and upon which ſo much 
labour and expence muſt have been beſtowed, / + 


thought by others, to be the remains of a ſquare 
Pillar, raiſed ſome time after the: TOS 


: which, on the ſuppoſition that there were but 


and Mr, Addiſon thinks that without doubt 
Martial alludes to it, in the ninety- ſecond Epi- 4 


— . 
* 


twenty feet wider, and has a conſiderable flope, 
being higher on the fide nent the firſt arch, | 
than on that next the third. The remaining 

» ſmaller than | 


cannot, imagine. It is doubtful, whether there: | 
were originally four arches, or only three; ſor 
that which is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the baſis 
from which the two lefſer-articles: ſprung; is 


built, to ſupport the middle of the third arch; 


. muſt N * And a ** OO RON: 
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This fabric Sr jd 83 


* the ſeventh book; but ſome other very 
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ve travellers imagine, it is 8 | 
an aqueduct, becauſe thoſe arches joined two 
mountains, and are infinitely higher than was 
neceſſary for a bridge over the little river Whiad 
flows under them. It has alſo been ſuppoſed, _ 
not without great appearance of probability, 
that this fabric was en ee to N | 
ene both i 
As this rain "il Ll 3 0 
6 90 this fine ruin procured me a ſevere drenching: 
this I received with due reſignation, as 4 puniſh. 
ment for having been intimidated by rain, from 
viſuing the fine caſcade at Terni. It was with 
great difficulty 1 got up the hill, by a- path 
which I thought was ſhorter and eaker than the 
high road; this unfortunately led to no gate. 
At laſt, however, I obſerved a broken part of 
the wall, over which I immediately clambered 
into the town... Martial AIRY the 170 
ae of ome to this town. |. 


. iS 


Narnie, 0 quam gungits ES amols 
Circuit, ancipit vix adeunda . . 


The town itſelf is very por, and A in- 
habited. It boaſts, however, of being the na⸗ 
tive city of the Emperor OY and ſome other 
celebrated men. 


The road from Wo to the poſi-houle at | 
Otricoli, is exceeding rough and mountainous, | 


! 
1 VIEW Or 80 GE TY AND 
5 This is a very poor village, but advantageouſly 


ſituated on a riſing ground. Between this and 
the Tiber, at ſome little diſtance from the road, 
there is a conſiderable tract of ground, covered 
with many looſe antique fragments and vaults: 
theſe are generally conſidered as the ruins of the 
ancient Ocriculum. We paſſed along this road 
early in the morning, and were entertained, great 
part of the way, with vocal muſic fron{ the pil- 
grims, ſeveral hordes of Whom we met near 
this place, on their return from Rome, e 
ans 15 n on account on 1 the Jubilee. 3] 


” 


Ehe only POTN of note ebene Ottricoli — 
| 1 is Civita Caſtellana. Terni is the laſt 
town of the province of Umbria, and Caſtellana 
the firſt of ancient Latium, coming to Rome by 
the Flaminian way. Caſtellana is conſidered, 
by many antiquarians, as the Feſcennium of the 
ancients ; a ſchoolmaſter of which, as we are 
informed by Livy, by an unexampled inſtance 
of wickedneſs, betrayed a number of the ſons 
of the principal citizens into the power of the 
Dictator Camillus, at that time beſieging the 
place. The generous Roman, equally abhor- 
Y ring the txegchery and the traitor, ordered this 
a in! be ftripped, to have his hands tied 15 
behind, and to be delivered over to the boys, 
who, armed with rods, beat him back to Fef- 
cennium, and delivered him up to their Parents, 
to be pled as they ſhould think he deſerved. 
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Civita Caſtellana ſtands upon a high rock, 
and muſt formerly have been a place of great 
ſtrength, but is now in no very flouriſhing con- 
dition. Many of the towns I have mentioned, 
lying on the Road to Rome, by the Flaminian 
way, have ſuffered, at different periods, more 
than thoſe of any other part of Italy; by the 
inroads of Viſigoths and Huns, as well as * 
ſome of a later date. „ 

This, I am . is the only onion 85 
in the world, where the fields become more de- 
ſolate as you approach the capital. After having 
traverſed the cultivated and fertile vallies of 
Umbria, one is affected with double emotion 

at beholding the deplorable ſtate of poor negleQ- 
ed Latium. For ſeveral poſts before you arrive 
at Rome, few villages, little cultivation, and 4 
ſcarcely any inhabitants are to be ſeen. In the 
Campania of Rome, formerly the beſt cultivated 

and beſt peopled ſpot in the world, no houſes, 
no trees, no incloſures; nothing but the ſcattered . 
ruins of temples and tombs, preſenting the idea 


of a country depopulated by a peſtilence. All 

is motionleſs, ſilent, and forlorn. (wb 
In the midſt of theſe deſerted fields 3 | 

cient Miſtreſs of the World rears her ; Bn ip 


ly ſur. „„ 
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ſome weeks paſt. On arriving at a place where 
there are ſo many intereſting objects as at 
Nome, we are generally ſelfiſh enough to in- 
dulge our own curioſity very amply, before we 
gratify that of our friends in any degree. My 
firſt care was to wait on the Prince Guiftiniani,, 
for whom we had letters from Count Mahoni, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Vienna, to whoſe | 
niece that Prince is married. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the politeneſs and attention the Prince and 
| Princeſs have ſhewn. He waited immediately 
on the D— of H, and inſiſted on taking 
us, in bis own carriage, to every houſe of diſ- 
kinction. Two or three hours a day were 
ſpent in this ceremony. After being once pre- 
ſented, no farther introduction or " Wivitgton 3 
neceſſarx. 91 ö 


A mornings are generally. ſpent in — 2 
che antiquities, and the paintings in the pala- 
ces. On thoſe occaſions we are accompanied 
by Mr. Byres, a gentleman of probity, know- 
| ledge, and real taſte. We generally paſs two 


— 
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or three hours every evening at the converſuzi- 
onis z 1 ſpenk in the plural number, fot we are 
ſometimes at ſeyerul in the ſame evening. It 
frequently. happens, that three or four, or more, | 
of the nobility, have theſe aſſemblies at the 
ſame lime; and almoſt, all the company of a 
certain rank in Rome make it a point, if they 
go to any, to g to all; ſo that, although there 
is a great deal of buſtle, and a continual change 
of place, there is ſcarcely any change of co. 
pany, or an variation in the amuſement, ex» 
cept what the change of place occaſions; but 
this circumſtance. alone is often found an uſeful 
accomplice in the murder of a tedious evening 
for when the company ape no great amuſement 


may be better entertained... ; Theſe 9 
nerally diſappointed; but that does not prevent 


them from trying a third, and a fourth; and 


although to whatever: length the experiment is 
puſhed, it always terminates in new diſappoint - 
ments, yet, at Jaſt, the evening is diſpatched z 
and, without this locomotive reſource, I have 
ſeen people in danger of diſpatehing themſelyes. 
This buſtle, and running about after objects 
which give no permanent ſatisfaction, and with- 
out fully knowing whence we came, or whither 
we are going, you'll ſay, is a mighty ſilly buſt- 
neſs. It is ſo zand, after all the ſwelling im- 
portance that m e . wan * 
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Having told you what five or ſix converſazi- 
. _  bnis; are, I ſhall endeavour to give yo ſome 
idea What one is. Theſe aſſemblies are — 
in the principal apartment of the palace, which 
is generally on the ſecond;. but ſometimes on 
the third floor. It is not always perfectly ealy _ 
to find this apartment, becauſe it ſometimes - 
. Happens that the ſtaircaſe is very ill lighted. 
On entering the hall, where the leinen of 
_ _  » . . the company are aſſembled, your name is pro- 
— nounced aloud, by ſome ſervants of the family, | 
and repeated by others, as you walk through ſe- 
veral rooms. Thoſe whoſe names are not 
| known, are announced by the general denomi- 
mation of i Cavalieri Foreſtieri, or Ingleſi, as 
vou paſs through the different rooms, till you 
... Come to that in which the company are aſſem- 
bled, where you are received by the maſter or 
miſtreſs of the houſe, who ſits exactly Waren 
the door for that purpoſe. Having made 'a 
hort compliment there, you mix with the com- 
_ pany, which is ſometimes ſo large, that none 
burt the ladies can have the convemency of fits - 
ting. Notwithſtanding the great ſize and nutn- 
ber of the rooms in the Italian palaces, it fre- 
quently happens that the company are ſo preſ- 
-  - Ted together, that you can with E er 
From one room to another. There always is a 
greater number of men than women; no nr 
comes Without a gentleman to hand err This 
gentleman, who acts the part of Cavaliero Ser- 
ls. vente, may be her relation in * degree, or 
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her lover, or both. It is allowed him to be 
connected with her in any way but one—he 
muſt not be her huſband, Familiarities be- 
tween man and wife are ſtill connived at in this 
country however, provided they ate carried on 
in private; but for a man to be ſeen hand in 
hand with his wife, | in Pages: would not be | e. 
lerated. 
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At Cardinal Bern? 3 aſſembly, which is oſu- | | 


ally more crowded than any in Rome, the com- 
pany are ſerved with coffee, lemonade, and iced 
confections of various kinds; but this cuſtom is 
not univerſal. In ſhort, at a converſazione, 


you have an opportunity of ſeeing a number of 


well-dreſſed people, you ſpeak a few words. to 
thoſe you are acquainted with, you bow to the 
reſt, and enjoy the happineſs of being ſquereed 
and preſſed among the beſt company in Rome, 
I do not know what more can be ſaid of theſe 


aſſemblies; only it may be neceſſary, to prevent 
raiſtakes, to add, that a converſazione is a place 


where there is no converſation. They break 
up about nine o'clock, all but a ſmall ſelect 
company, who are invited to ſupper. But the 
Preſent race of Romans are by no means ſq 
fond of convivial entertainments; as their prede- © 
ceſſors. The magnificence of the Roman no- 
dility diſplays itſelf now in other articles than 


the luxuries of the table: they generally dine 


at home, in a very private manner. 9 
are ſeldom invited to dinner, except "OM 
Vor. II. | C 


2 4 
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an ambaſſadors. The hoſpitality of Car- 
dinal Bernis alone makes up for every deficien- © 


| ma that nature. There is no ambaſſador 


_ from the Court of Greas-Nettata at Rome, but 
the Engliſh feel no want of one. If the French 

© Cardinal had been inſtructed by his court to be 
peculiarly attentive to them} he could not be 


| more ſo than he is. Nothing can exceed the ; 


elegant magnificence of his table, nor the ſplen- 

did hoſpitality in which he lives. Years have 
not impaired the wit and vivacity for which. ne 
was diſtinguiſhed in his youth; and no man 
could ſupport the pretenſions of the French na- 
tion to ſuperior politeneſs, better than Weir . am- ; 

e at Rome. | 


c There are no lamps lighted in the ſtreets at 
night; and all Rome would be in utter dark- 
neſs, were it not for the candles, which the de- 
vvotion of individuals ſometimes place before cer- 


- | tain ſtatues of the Virgin. "Thoſe appear faint⸗ 


ty glimmering at vaſt intervals, like ſtars in a 
cloudy night. The lackeys carry dark lan- 
thorns behind the carriages of people of the firſt 
diſtinction. The Cardinals, and other Eccleſi- 
aſtics, do not chooſe to have their coaches ſeen 
before the door of every houſe they viſit. , In 
the midſt of this darkneſs, you will naturally con- 
clude, that amorous aſſignations in the ſtreets | 
are not unftequent among the inferior people. 
When a carriage, with a lanthorn behind it, 
beet * cones near a WP; who do not 
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amour with Anchiſes. 
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wiſh to be known, one of them calls out, 
cc Volti la lanterna,” and i ly obeyed ; the car- 


riage paſſing without farther notice being taken. 


Venus, as you know, has always been particu- 
Jarly reſpected at Rome, on account of her 


E 1 


Cats inde Laüeum a : aha 
ATED bee, as puck 11 inen Rome, . bt 925 


The lane in . bw a BO 
air of gravity, which they preferye even when 
the ſubject of their converſation is gay. I ob- 


ſerved ſomething of this at Venice, but I think 


it is much ſtronger at Rome. The Roman la- 
dies have à languor in their countenances, wich 
promiſes as much ſenſibility as the briſk look of 
the Frenc ; and, without the volubility of the ; 
latter, or the frankneſs of the Venetian women, 
they ſeem no way averſe to form connections 


with ſtrangers. - The D— of H was pre- 


ſented to a beautiful young Lady at one of the 
aſſemblies. In the courſe of converſation he 
happened to fay, That he had heard the had 
been married very lately. She anſwered, with _ 


precipitation, “ ae i— ma mio marito E 


* uno Vecchio.“ She then added, ſhaking her : 
head, and in a moſt affecting tone of voice, 
« O fantiſſima Virgine quanto e Vecchio? 
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1 8 1 U THOR RS differ . in opinion 
With reſpect to the number of inhabitants which 
Rome contained at the period when it was moſt 
populous. Some accounts make them ſeven 15 
millions, and others a ſtill greater number. 
Theſe ſeem all to be incredible exaggerations. oF 
1.1 is not probable, that what is properly called 
the city of Rome, ever extended beyond the 
all bal by Beliſarius, after he had defeated _ 
tze Goths. | This wall has been frequently. „ 
ö paired ſince, and is ſtill ſtanding; z it is about 
thirteen or fourteen miles in circuit, which is 
nearly the ſize hat Rome was of, according to 
Pliny, in the days of Veſpaſian. . Thoſe: who _ 
- aſſert, that the number of inhabitants in ancient 
Nome, when it was moſt populous, could not 
exceed a million, excluſive of ſlaves, are thought 
moderate in their calculation; but when we 
Conſider that the neee of thirteen or 
fourteen miles is not equal to that of either Pa- 
ris or London; that the Campus Martius, 
which is the beſt built part of modern Rome, 
Was a field, without a houſe upon it, ancientißB; 
nnd that the riſing ground, where St. Peter's 
Church and the Vatican ſtand, was no part of 


* 
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old Rome ʒ it will be difficult to conceive mat 


ever Rome could boaſt a million of inhabitants. 
For my own part, if the wall of Beliſarius is 


admitted as the boundary of the ancient city, 
I cannot imagine it to have, at any time, con- 


tained above five or ſix hundred thouſand, with- 


out ſuppoſing the maſters of the world to . 
nne | 


But if; nth computations . mention 
ed, the ſuburbs are included; if thoſe Who 
lived without the walls are conſidered as inha- 


25 150 arc) "hi . 25275 wall the curd not 


The dene eee within the walls 
of Rome, which were conneQtedly, continued ſo 
as to merit the name of ſuburbs, were certainly 


of vaſt extent; and with thoſe of the/town-it= 
ſelf, muſt have contained a prodigious number 


of people. By a calculation made by Mr. 
Byres, the Circus Maximus was of ſufficient 


ſize to accommodate three hundred and eigbty 


thouſand: ſpectators; and we are told by the 
Latin poets, that it was uſually full. Now if 


allowance is made for the ſuperannuated, the 


ſick, and infirm; alſo for children, and thoſe: 
employed in their private buſineſs, and for 


ſlaves, who were not permitted to remain in 


the Circus during the games; Mr. Byres ima- 


gines that ſuch a, number as three hundred and 


bitants ; in that caſe there will be room enough 
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_ eighty thouſand ſpeRators could not be ſupplied | 
bo a city and ſuburbs, the number of 1 9 7 
e were och! under three millions.” 
9 Mit $403 B45 + an 
e way his bows the extent of the 
au of Rome, it is probable they were only 
formed of ordinary houſes, and inhabited by 
people of inferior rank. There are no remains 
of palaces, or magnificent buildings of any 
kind, to be now ſeen near the walls, or indeed = 
over the whole Campania; yet it is aſſerted by 
ſome authors, that this wide ſurface was peopled, 
at one period, like a continued village ; and we 
are told of ſtrangers, who, viewing this im- 
menſe plain covered with houſes, imagined theß 
had already entered Rome, when n were 
e any mw the er eee IVEY 
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rnd the 16550 bil on hich Digs) was 
=" appear now. but gentle ſwellings, owing 
to the intervals between them being greatly _ 
raiſed by the-rubbiſh of ruined houſes. Some 


have hardly houſes of any kind upon them, 
being entirely laid out in gardens and vineyards. 


It is generally thought,” that two#thirds of the 


5 ſurface within the walls are in this ſituation, or 


covered with ruins; and, by the information I 
have the greateſt reliance on, the number of the 


inhabitants at preſent is about one hundred and 


ſeventy thouſand, which, though greatly inferior 
to what Rome contained in the days of its an- 


bh cient power, is more than it has been, for the moſt 


pa Me to boaſt ſince the fall of the Tinpire! 5 
There is good authority for believing that tis 


city, at particular periods ſince that time, ſome 


of them not very remote, has been reduced tc 
between thirty and forty thouſand inhabitants. 


The numbers have gradually ingreaſed during 


the whole of this century. As it was much | 
leſs expenſive to purchaſe new ground for build 
ing upon, than to clear any ruins which; by 


time, had acquired the conſiſtence of rock, 


great part of the modern city is built on „ 


was the ancient Campus Martius. 


Some bf the . fireets ate of conſi- 
derable length, and perfectly ſtraigbt. Thar 
called the Corſo is the moſt frequented. It runs 


from the Porto del Popolo, along the ſide of the 


Campus Martius, next to the ancient city, 
Here the nobility diſplay their equipages during 
the carnival, and take the air in the evenings 


in fine weather. It is indeed the great ſcene of 0 
Roman wat arg-agdhe amuſement.. NEE 4 | 
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The ſhops on each ſide, 4 FORTE or has 5 


feet higher than the ſtreet; and there is a path 


for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, on 4 


level with the ſhops. The palaces, of which 
there are ſeveral in this ſtreet, range in 4 line 


with the houſes, having no court before them, 0 


as the hotels in Paris have; and not being ſhut 
up from the ſight of the citizens by high gloomy 


walls, As OO and * HOWE in 
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London ate. Such diſmal barricades i ores: * 
© _ - ſuitable to the unſocial character of a 9 - 
Baron, in the days of ariſtocratic tyranny, than 


0 to the hoſpitable W diſpoſition * their 
| I OR. | 


| The Corſo, 1. ſaid, < commences at os 
fine area immediately within the Porto del Po- 
polo. This 1s the gate by which we entered 
Rome; it is built in a noble ſtyle of elegant 

ſimplicity, from the deſign of Michael 
1 executed by Bernini. | 


The Strada Felice, in the W part of the. 
657 is about a mile and a half in length from 
the Trinita del Monte, to the church of St. 
| John Lateran, on the Pincean hill. This ſtreet 
runs in a ſtraight line, but the view is inter- 
rupted by a fine church called St. Maria Mag- 


gSiore. The Strada Felice is croſſed by another 
mctraight ſtreet, called the Strada di Porta Pia, 


terminated at one end by that gate; and at the 
other by four coloſſal ſtatues in white marble, 

of two horſes led by two men; ſuppoſed by ſome, 

to berepreſentations of Alexander taming Buce- 

phalus; and according to others, of Caftor and 
Pollux. 'They are placed before the Pope's pa- 


"re on the Quirinal Hill, and have a noble efſeQ, | 


It would be more difficult to convey an idea 
1 of the ſmaller and leſs regular ftreets, *I "as 
therefore only obſerve, i in general, that Rome 
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jects; the former conſiſts of 
fountains, and above all, the remains of anti- 
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at preſent exhibits 4 ſtrange ee x . 


ficent and intereſting, common and beggarly ob- 
palaces, churches; 


quity. The latter eomprehend all the reſt of 


the city. The church of St. Peter's, in the opi- 


nion of many, furpaſſes, in fize and magniſi- 
cence, the fineſt monuments of ancient archi- 
tecture. The Grecian and Roman temples 
were more diſtinguiſhed for the elegance of 
their form, than their magnitude. The Pan- 
theon, which was erected to all the Gods, is 
the moſt entire antique tetuple in Rome. It is 


ſaid, that Michael Angelo, to confirm the tri- 


umph of modern over ancient architecture, 
made the dome of St. Peter's of the ſame dia- 

meter with the Pantheon; raiſing the imnmenſe 
fabric upon four pilaſters; whereas: the whole 


circle of the rotunda reſts upon the ground. 


This great artiſt, perhaps, was delighted with. 


the idea of being thought as ſuperior to the an- 


cient architects, as he was conſcious" of being. 
e to Neri 15 N ORIG un ara 
ry fro ut Th 

All who! ed ſhaw S. Pauls TY La 1 
by an enlargement of its dimenſions, form ſome 
idea of the external appearance of St. Peters. 
But the reſemblanee falls entirely on comparing 
them within; St. Peter's being lined, in many 


parts, with the moſt precious and beautiful mar- 


ble, adorned with valuable figures and lab. | 
e ſeulpture. 5 of ee E c 
| © a 
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1 The approach to St. Peter's church excels 
5 ther to St. Pauls: ina fill greater proportion, 
than the former ſurpaſſes the latter either in 


nal ornaments. A magnificent portico advances 
on each fide from the front, by which means a 


„ ſquare. court is formed immediately before the 


ſteps w hich lead into the church. The two por- 
ticoes form two ſides of the ſquare, the /third-is 
cloſed by the front of the church, and the fourth 


commences at the extremities of the porticoes;. 
and embracing, in an oval direction, a ſpace 
far wider than the ſquare, forms the moſt mag · 
nificent area that perhaps ever was ſeen before 
any building. This oval colonnade is crownęd 
With a baluſtrade, ornamented by a great num- 
ber of ſtatues; and conſiſts of above three hun- 
dted large pillars, forming three ſeparate walks, 


by 4 which lead to the advanced portico, and from 


that into the church. In the middle of the im- 
menſe area, ſtands an Egyptian obeliſk of gra- 
nite ; and to the right andi left of this; two very 
beautiful fountains refreſh the atmoſphere with 


ſizes or in the richneſs und beauty of the inter- 


is open. A colonnade, four columns deep, 4 


ſtreams of clear water. The delighted eye : . 


glancing over theſe ſplendid objects, would reſt 
with complete ſatisfaction on the ſtupendous fa- 
bric to which they ſerve as embelliſhments; if 
the fagade of this celebrated church had been 
equal in beauty and elegante to the reſt of the 
building. But this is by no means the cue, and 
ke | e judge mulls nn that 
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MANNERS IN ITALY, 5 
the front of St. Peters! is, in thoſe e 2 
err to n of our St. Oe" Hi 1 „ 

The 15 of St. Peter's, 6 on tis out 
| ſide, is exactly ſeven hundred and thirty feet; 
the breadth five hundred and twenty; and ihe 
height, from the pavement to the top of the 
croſs, which crowns the cupola, four hundred I 
and fifty. The grand portico before the en- bs E. 
trance, is two hundred and ſixteen my in eee, on W 

; «ad al) in breadth. ME IL he 


11 is uud üer Abi. on « their! fel 

1 en this church, to gueſs at the ſize of the 
objects, which, on account of the diſtance, al- 
ways ſeem: lefs than they are in reality. - The 
ſtatues of the Angels, in particular, which fup- _ 
port the founts of holy water, when viewed 

from the door, ſeem no bigger than children: 
but when you approach nearer, you perceive 
they are ſix feet high. We make no ſuch mi- 
take on ſeeing a living man at the ſame, or a 
greater diſtance; becauſe the knowledge we have \ 
of a man's real ſize precludes the poſſibility ß 
our being miſtaken, and we make allowance for 
the diminution which diſtance "occaſions z but 
Angels, and other figures in ſculpture, having 
no determined ſtandard, but being under he 
arbitrary will of the ſtatuary, Who gives them 
the bulk of giants or dwarfs. as beſt ſuits his 15 
purpoſe, we do not» know-what- allowance to 
make; and n, unuſed to OE malless 


e e n en intended to appear 
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a right judgment of an object ſix feet high, or 


| of any other dimenſions, ich it Was dna " 
„ "I TY, with, 


g 
py 


151 is not my dikes: to attempt a 8 3 


95 "i os ſtatues, baſſo relievos, columns, pictures, 


and various ornaments of this church; ſuch an 


account, faithfully executed, would fill volumes. 
The fineſt of all the ornaments have a proba- 


773 bility of being longer preſerved than would once 


have been imagined, by the aſtoniſhing improve-, 
ments which have of late been made in the art 


of copying pictures in Moſaic. Some of the 


© artiſts here, have already made copies with a 
+. * * degreeof accuracy, which no body could believe 


- who had not ſeen the performances. By this 
means, the works of Raphael, and other great 


. | - Painters, will be-tranſmitted to a later poſterity 
than they themſelves expected; and although 


all the beauty of the originals cannot be retained 


3 in the copy, it would be groſs affectation to 
deny that a great part of it is. How happy 


would it make the real lovers of the art in this 
age, to have ſuch ſpecimens of the genius of 
. a _ __ e ancient Rn | 


W4 bo hex cy WL that the pro- 


, portions of this church are ſo fine, and the ſym- 


mettry of its different parts ſo exquiſite; that the 
whole ſeems conſiderably ſmaller than it really is, 


* 
* * 
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Gs great and ſublime object, and to produce ad. 
miration by the vaſtneſs of its dimenſions, 11! 
cannot, therefore, be of opinion, that any thing 
Which has a tendency to defeat this effect, can 


with propriety be called an excellence. I ſhould 
on the contrary imagine, that if the architect 
could have made the church appear larger than 
it is in reality, this would have been a more de- 
ſirable effect; provided it could have been Pro- 


duced without diminiſhing our admiration in 


ſome more material point. If this could not be 
accompliſhed; if it is abſolutely certain, that 
thoſe proportions. in architecture, which produce 
the moſt beautiful effect on the whole, always 
make a building ſeem ſmaller than it is; this 
ought rather to be mentioned as an unte tene 4 
khan as a fortunate circumſtance. The more 1 
reflect on this, it appears to me the more cer- 
tain, that no ſyſtem of proportions, . which has 
the effect of making a large building appear 
ſmall, is. tberefore excellent. If the property of 
reducing great things to little ones is inherent in 


all harmonious proportions ; it is, in my opinion, 


an imperfection, and much to be lamented. In 
_ ſmall buildings, where we expect to derive our 
pleaſure from grace and elegance, the evil may 
be borne ; but in edifices of vaſt dimenſions, 
capable of ſublimity from their bulk, the vice 
of diminiſhing is not to be compenſated by har- 


oy * 
5% F g a 


N eſt advantage. On arriving, we were ſurpriſed 
to find the main body of. the Palace, as well as 
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1 "HE 3 ed of 455 polſeſo took 


place a few days ago. This is a ceremony Per : 
formed by every Pope, as ſoon as conveniency . 
Will permit, after the conclave has declared in 
his favour: It is equivalent to the coronation in 


England, or the conſecration at Rheims. On 


this occaſion, the Pope goes to the Baſilica of 


St. John Lateran, and, as the phraſe is, takes 


. ._ poſſeſſion of it. This church, they tell you, is 


the moſt ancient of all the churches in Rome, 


| and the mother of all the churches in chriſten- 


dom. When he has got poſſeſſion of this, there- 
fore, he muff be the real head of the Chriſtian 


church, and Chriſt's vicegerent upon earth. 
From St. John Lateran's, he proceeds to the 
Capitol, and receives the keys of that fortreſs ; 


after which, it is equally deut; that as an earthl7 


prince, he ought, like the ancient poſſeſſors of 


the 8 to _— a 0 over oy _ 


* 


The prince e Guiſtiniati FORT" a 98h for- 


us, at the Senator's houſe in the Capitol, from 


whence we might ſee the proceſſion to the great= 
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3 5 Palazzo dé Conſervatori, and the Muſeum, 
Which form the two wings, all hung with crim- 
ſon ſilk, laced with gold. The baſes and capi- 
tals of the pillars and pilaſters, where the - filk 
could not be accurately applied, were gilt. 
Only imagine, what a figure the Farneſian Her- 
cules would make, dreſſed i in a filk ſuit, like a 
French petit maitre. To cover the noble fim- 
_ plicity .of Michael Angelo's architecture with 
ſuch trippery by way of ornament, is, in my 
N a _ oy! refinement | enen 


"ft hrowing an vow the Phat 100 com- 
paring it with the Campidoglio in its preſent 
dreſs, the beauty and juſtneſs of the ER 
lines ſeemed n more e irik than e ever. CY 


* * „ 3 
N 1 


29 Mark, how «8k dread aii bande, 
Amid the domes of modern hands, 

Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 

© Wow AK 041 how e 3 * 
We were e led to a Uran, e * of 1 
ladies of the firſt diſtinction in Rome were aſ- 
ſembled. There were no men excepting a very + 
few ſtrangers; moſt part of the Roman noble- 
men have ſome function in the proceſſion. The 
inſtant of his Holineſs's departure from the Va- 
tican, was announced by . a diſcharge of cannon 
from the caſtle of St. Angelo; on the top of 
which, the ſtandard of the church had been 
2 ever ſince morning. We had «full view 
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of the cavalcade, on its return from the church, 
as it aſeended to the Capitol. The officers of 
the Pope's horſe guards were dreſſed in à ſtyle 
- equally rich and becoming. It was ſomething 
between the Hungarian = Spaniſh dreſs. I do 


not know whether the king of Pruſſia would ap- 


prove of the great profuſion of plumage they 


. 775 


' wore in their hats; but it is pictureſque, an 


ſhowy qualities are the moſt eſſential to the 
; N of his Holineſs. The Swiſs guards were, 


on this occaſion, dreſſed with leſs propriety 3 
8 uniforms were real coats of mail, with 
uon helmets on their heads, as if they had been 


5 - to take the Capitol by ſtorm, and expeQed a 
| vigorous reſiſtance. Their appearance was. 


\ ſtrongly contraſted with that of the Roman Ba- 
rons, who were on horſeback, without boots, 
and in full dreſs; each of them was preceded 
by four pages, their hait hanging in regular ring- 


lets to the middle of their backs; they were fol- 
lowed by a number of ſervants in rich liveries. 
Biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics ſucceeded the Ba- 
rons; and then came the Cardinals on horſeback, 
in their purple robes, which covered every part 


of the horſes, except the head: Vou may be 
ſure that the horſes employed at ſuch ceremonies 
are the gentleſt that can be found; for if they 


# . 


were at all unruly, they might not only injure ; 


- the furrounding crowd, but throw their Emi- 
nencies, who are not celebrated for their ſkill in 
horſemanſhip. Laſt of all comes the Pope him- 


1 white mule, diſtributing 


Fg 7 
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bleſſings with an unſpairing hand among che wul⸗ 
titude, who follow him with acclamations of 
Viva il Santo Padre, and proſtrating themſelves _ 
on the ground before his mule, Benedizione | 
Santo Padre. The Holy Father took particular 
care to wave his hand in the form of the croſs, 


„ 


that the / bleſſings he pronounced at the ſame in- 


ſtant might have the greater efficacy. As his 
Holineſs is employed in this manner during the 
whole proceſſion, he cannot be ſuppoſed to give 
the leaſt attention to his mule, the bridle of 
which is held by two perſons who walk by his 
ſide, with ſome others, to: catch: the infallible 
Father of the Church, and to prevent his being 
throw to the n in caſe W _— 
Ns? 5 


N Ky * 

At the entrance of the Wehe was met t by. 
che Senator of Rome, who, falling on his knees, 
delivered the keys into the hands of his Holineſs, 
who pronounced a bleſſing over him, and reſto- 
red him the keys. Proceeding from the Capi- 
tol, the Pope was met by a deputation of Jews, 
ſoon after he had paſſed through the Arch of 
Titus. They were headed by the chief Rabbi, 
who preſented him with a long ſeroll of parch- 
ment, on which is written the whole law off 
Moſes in Hebrew. His Holineſs received the 


parchment in a very gracious manner, telling the 


Rabbi at the ſame time, that he accepted his 


preſent out of reſpect to the law itſelf, but en» 
 tirely rejected his interpretation; for the ancient - 


he 


: * * a 47 
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law, having been fulfilled by the coming of this 


Mefah, was no longer in force. As this was 
not a convenient time or place for the Rabbi to 


enter into a controverſy upon the ſubjeQ, he 
9 5 bowed his head in ſilence, and retired with his 


cbuntrymen, in the full conviction, that the 


falſehood of the Pope's aſſertion would be made 
manifeſt to the whole univerſe in due time. His 
Holineſs, mean while, proceeded in t ang 
Pe the e N te the Vat 


This . 1 am- 0 d, is one of the ö 
1 43 and magnificent which takes place, on 
any occaſion, in this city; where there are cer- 
tainly more ſolemn exhibitions of the ſame kind 


than in any other country; yet, on the whole, - 3 
I own it did not afford me much ſatisfaQtionz _ 


| nor could all their pomp and finery prevent an 
uneaſy recollection, not unmixed with ſentiments 


2 
tican. . ? 
: 


of indignation, from obtruding on my mind. 


| To, feel. unmixed admiration in beholding the | 
Pope and his Cardinals marching in triumph to 


the Capitol, one muſt forget thofe-who walked 


in triumph formerly to the ſame place; forget 


entirely that ſuch men as Camillus, Scipio, 


Paulus Emilius, and Pompey, evet exiſted; = 


they muſt forget Cato, whoſe campaign in Aﬀri- 
ca was ſo much admired by Lucan, that he de- 
cClares, he would rather have had the glory of 
| that ſingle; campaign than Pompey's three tri- 
umphs, and all the honour he obtained * finiſh- 


ing the aun war. 


In In 1 wat * 43. 

8 Hune ego per Syrtes, Libyzque extrema | 
trjumphum 
Ducere maluerim, quam ter Capitolia curru 


55 Scandere Pompeii, 1 N ve hou 5 
e FAN. | | 


We muſt forget Caius | Caſſius, Lfareim Bru- 
ws, and all the great and virtuous men of an- 
cient Rome, whom we have admired from our 
childhood, and of whoſe great qualities our ad- 
miration increaſes with our experience and 

t knowledge of the preſent race of mankind. To 
de in the Capitol, and got chink and ſpeak of 
14 the worthjes' of. the anclent W is almoſt | 
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10 Quis Gracchi pF aut geminor duo 
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Have faid fo much of St. Peter's, un- 
queſtionably the fineſt piece of modertiſarchi- | 
' tefture in Rome, allow me to mention ſome 4 
of the beſt ſpecimens of the ancient, I ſhall | 

begin with the Pantheon, which, though not 

the largeſt of the Roman temples, is the moſt 

perfe& which now remains. 'The Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and the Temple of Peace, 
if we may truſt to the accounts we have of the 
firſt, and to the ruins of the ſecond, in the 
Campo Vaccino, were both much larger than 
the Pantheon. In ſpite of the depredations 
which this laſt has ſuſtained from Goths, Van- 
dals, and Popes, it till remains a beanteous 
monument of Roman taſte. The pavilion of 
| the great altar, which ſtands under the cupola 
in St. Peter's, and the four wreathed pillars of 
_ Corinthian braſs which ſupport it, were formed 
out of the ſpoils of the Pantheon, which, after 
all, and with the weight of eighteen hundred 
years upon its head, has till a probability of 
outliving its proud rapacious rival, From the 
| round form of this temple, it has obtained the 
nmname of Rotunda. Its height is a hundred and 
f fifty feet, and its diameter nearly the ſame. 
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Within, it is divided into eight parts; the gate 


at. which you enter forming one: the other fe- 2h 


ven compartments, if they may: be ſo called, 
are each of them diſtinguiſhed by two fluted 


Corinthian pillars, and as many pilaſters of _. 


Giallo Antico. The capitals and baſes are of 


white marble ; theſe ſupport a circular entabla- 


ture. The wall is Perpendicular for half the 


height of the temple ; it then ſlopes forward as 


it deſcends, the circumference gradually dimi- 


niſhing, till it terminates in an opening of about 


twenty-five feet diameter. There are no Win- 


3 


dows ; the central opening in the yault admit- 
ting a ſufficiency of light, has a much finer 


effect than windows could have had. No great | 
inconveniency. can happen from this opening. 


The conical form of the temple prevents the Was 


rain from falling near the walls where the al- 
tars now are, and where the ſtatues of the Gods 
were formerly placed. The rain which falls 
in the middle immediate] 7 drills through holes 
which perforate a large piece of porphyry that 
forms the centre of the pavement, the whole 
of which conſiſts of various pieces of marble, 


agate, and other materials, which have bon Ws. 


picked up from the ruins, and now compoſe 4 a 
hogs kind of W Work. 


The portico was added by Mites 1 
the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus. It is ſupported by. 
ſixteen pillars of granite, five feet in diameter, 
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„ are of opinion, that the Panitedn i is much 


the portico, Which is the only part thoſe anti- 


quarians admit to be the work of Agrippa, 


though beautiful in itſelf, does not corieſpond 


. my ne of the ple. 5 


1 ihe Oi RO is the EE: 8 the 
Fenn of Veſpaſian is the moſt ſtupen- 1 


dous, monument of antiquity in Rome. It 
Was finiſhed by his fon Titus, and obtained the 
name of Coloſſeum, afterwards corrupted into 
' Coliſeum, from a coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo 


which was placed before it. This vaſt ſtrue. 
ture was built of Tiburtine ſtone, which is re- 


markably durable. If the public buildings of 


the ancient Romans had met with no more in- 
veterate enemy than Time, we might, at this 


day, contemplate the greater number in all 
their original perfection; they were formed for 
the admiration of much remoter ages than the 
preſent. This Amphitheatre i in particular might 
have ſtood entire for two thouſand years to 
come: For what are the flow corroſions- of 
time, in compariſon of the rapid deſtruction 
from the fury of Barbarians, the zeal of Bigots, 


and the avarice of Popes and Cardinals? The 


- 


$1 37 more ancient than the Auguſtan age, and that 
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9 firſt depredation made on this ſtupendous build - 
ing, was by the inhabitants of Rome them- 
ſelves, at that time greater Goths than their 
conqueror. We are told, they applied to The- 
_ odoric, whoſe: court was then at Ravenna, for 
liberty to take the ſtones of this Amphitheatre 
for ſome public work they were carrying on. 
| The marble cornices, the friezes, and other or- 
naments of this building, have been carried 
away, at various times, to adorn palaces 3 and 
the ſtones have been taken to build churches, 
and ſometimes to repair the walls of Rome, the 
moſt uſeleſs work of all. For of what import- 
ance are walls to a city, without a garriſon, 
and whoſe moſt powerful artillery affects not 


the bodies, but only the minds, of men? About 


one-half of the external circuit ſtill remains, 5 


from which, and the ruins of the other parts, . ; 


a pretty exact idea may be formed of the ori- 
ginal ſtrudure. By a computation. made by 
Mr. Byres, it could contain eighty- five thou- 
ſand ſpectators, making a convenient allowance 
for each. Fourteen chapels are now ereQed _ 
within ſide, repreſenting the ſtages of our Sa- 
viour's paſſion. This expedient of conſeera - 
ting them into Chriſtian chapels and churches, 
has ſaved ſome. of the fineſt remains of * 
een from utter ei 1 40 


"Our ami of the 1 is no 
with horror, When we reflect on the uſe for- 


merly mage of this immenſe * and the 
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8 dreadful homes which were oled on the Arens 


were not only criminals condemned to death, 
but alſo priſoners taken in war, were obliged to 
butcher each other, for the entertainment of an 
inhuman populace- The combats of Gladia- 
tors were at firſt uſed in Rome at funerals only, 
where priſoners were obliged to aſſume that 


This N piece 1 RA HR which, 
at. firſt, was exhibited only on the death of 
Conſul, and men of the higheſt diſtinction, 


came gradually to be claimed by every citizen 
who was ſufficiently rich to defray the expence; 


and as the people's fondneſs for theſe combats - 
_ increaſed every day, they were no longer con- 


fined to funeral ſolemnities, but became cuſto= . 
mary on days of public rejoicing, and were ex- 


hibited, at amazing expence, by ſome Generals 


after victories. In the progreſs of riches, lux- 


ury, and vice, it became a profeſſion in Rome 
to deal in gladiators. Men called Laniſtz made 
it their buſineſs to purchaſe priſoners-and ſlaves, 


to have them inſtructed in the uſe of the vari- 


ous weapons; and when any Roman choſe to 
amuſe the people with their favourite ſhow, or 

to entertain a ſelect company of his own friends 
upon any particular occaſion, he applied to the 
Ih, Laniſtæ; who, for a fixed . 


4 1 


pPiroſeſſion, and fight before the tombs of de. 

IN _ ceaſed Generals or Magiſtrates, in imitatjon of | 
the barbarous cuſtom of the Greeks, of ſaeriſi- . 

| ede at the ae of their e We 


5 


— 


n on pans” oe 


tante as he 3 — paras 
— — according to the different man- 
ner in which they wert armed: Fowards the 
end of the republie, ſome of the rich and pW. 
erful citinens had great numbers of gladlators f 
their on, who were daily eerciſed by the 
Laniſts, and always kept ready for fighting: 
when ordered by their proprietor. Nhoſe who” 
ed them, on which they generally quitted their 
profeſſion; though it ſometimes happened, that 
thoſe: who! were remarkably ſxilful, continued 
it, either from vanity or poverty, even after 
they had obtained their fteetdom ; and the ap- 
plauſe beſto wet on thoſe; gladiators, had the: 
for a profeſſion, whieh' they exereiſed for mo- 
ney, till age impaired their ſtrength and ad- 
Mt eee e ee rau the 
the Arena. vb. un id idw 01 tn ag 
3! e ab abi] « mont neu Ruten 
e by: 3 Veismius amis Ser 
lerculis ad poſtem fixis latet abditus ag ro, 
Ne populum exuema totjes exoret Arena. 
mic nee Saddas eee e 
There were many, Amphitheatres at 
in other towus of Jtaly,jand. in many provinces 
of the. empise i but this ef Veſpaſian. was che 
largeſt that ever {ge That at W 
Vor. H. * 404 
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is the\nextiindſize in Italy, aud che remains/of 
the Amphitheatte at Nimes in the ſouth of 
France, prove, that it was the moſt magniſi- 
cent ſtructure of this kind in any of the Roman 
provinces. The Romans were ſo exceſſively 
fond of theſe exhibitions, that wherever colo- 
nies: were eſtabliſhed, it was found requiſite 
to give public ſhews of this kind, to ĩnduce the 
emigrants to remain in their ne country and 
in the provinces here it! was thought neecbſſa- 
ry that a conſiderable body of troops ſhould re- 
main conſtantly, ſtructures of this kind were 
erected, at vaſt labour and expence, and were 
found the beſt means of inducing the young of- 
ficers to ſubmit cheerfully: to along abſence 
from the capital, and of preventing the com- 
mon ſoldiers from deſertion. The prbfuſion of 
human blood, Which was ſhed in the Arena, by 
the cruel prodigality of the Emperors, and the 
reſinements which were invented to augment 
the barbarous pleaſure of the eee 
| Proofs of the dreadful; degree of corruption and 
depravity to which human nature is capable 
attaining, even among a learned and enlightened | 
people, when unreſtrained by the mild precepts 
of a benevolent religion. We are told, that the 
gladiators bred for the uſe of particular patri- 
* as well as thoſe kept for hire by the La- 
niſtæ, were, for ſome weeks: before they ap- 
peng W the Avens/"fed"updw ſuch” ſueculent 
diet, as would ſooneſt fill their veins, that they 
might bleed freely at every wound. They 
were inſtructed by the Lagiſtz, not only in the 
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att of fighting; but alſo in ine moſt greeefnl, 


manner of dying; add When thoſe | wretched. 
men felt. themſelves -mortally..woanded;, they 


aſſumed ſuch.attitudes us they knew. pleaſed, 15 { 


beholders; and they ſeemed to receive pleaſure, 


themſelves from the applauſe OT WY e 


them in deen mee 
Fabi en n 75 


| Ven W 2 his antagor- 
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niſt to the ground, and directly. laid; down, his. 1 
arms, it was a ſigh that he could reſiſt no Jong- ap 


er, and declared himſelf vanquiſhed ; but ſill, 
his life depended on... the; ſpeQators. . If they, 


were pleaſed; wir his; performance, or, in a, 


merciful diſpoſition, they held up / their. hands, 


with the thumb folded down, and the life of WET 


the man was {pared 3, bus Ft, they, were in, f 
humour to ſee. bim die, they held up the hand 


clinched, with the thumb-only etect. As ſoon 7 


as the ptoſtrate victim beheld that fatal 6 ignal, 
he knew all hopes of life were vain, and i imme: 
diately preſented his breaſt to the {word: of % 
adverſary, who, "es his own inclinations 


might be, was —_ Ae 422 to \ 2 


1 


n 


ſure of the inhabitants of Rome, the 5 
of their Emperors were ſometimes the moſt mo 
polar; -merely becauſe they gratified the Fes: 


ple, without: reſtraint, in their, favourite amuſe· 
ment. . TY Aurelius n i 
5 * 
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weer bor the public ſervice, to recruit 
| army from the gladiators of Rome ; it raiſed 
more diſcontent among the than ma. 
ny of ide wildeſt pranks of Cagi En ie 
times of ſome of the Emperors, the lower” dal 
of Roman! citizens were certaimy as worthleſs 
a ſet of men as ever exiſted; ſtained with'all 
"the vices which ariſe from idleneſs and . 548 
ene; Ring upon the largelſes of the 
poaſſing their whole time in the Circus a . 
0 Phitheatfes, where every ſentiment of hamani- 
ty was annihilated” within their breaſts; and 
where the agonies and torments of their fellow - 
Fa crektures were their” chief paſümne. That no 
bebsſion might de dot of indulging) this fivage = 
alle of the populice,” erümftiels were condemn⸗-“ 
te et wth wil Health i we rene, oe 
W. e expoſed, "unarmed, to be torn in pieces'by = 
them; at other times, they were blind- folded, 
5 An 9 in. that condition obliged to cut and laughs 
tet Lach other; 5 "So. that, ihſteld of Mctims 
felemaſ) Facrificed Wo pübſle juice, they feems 
eto "brought" ih 43 VilfGons te 'raife* the 
re "of the ſpeQators.” Wegstrecken 
. l en ee : 
© "The'p og of domeſtic Wer had alſo a 
reat ihe in engering the Rotans of a 
Ko aught ty < näracter. Mafters cod 
pants Tee it What? mantirer, and to whit _ 
| degree, "they thou 14 ** Derne 
| hg mp 87/0 kan tine, beſbre any hw ; 
was mide, Fig 1 A iwaſter Who __ | 
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put his [iave te dedth withoht fufeient Cn cauſe, 
_ Nhould'be tried or his'tife.”/ The vfwall peer 
at the gate of a great man's Hopſe* in ancient 
Rome, was 4 chained Nave: The moe of 
whips and lafhes 'refounded- from "one houſe to 
- another, at the time When it us ciftomary = 
for the maſters ef farnilies/ ts taken uectöht 
of che conduct uf their ſervants.” This eruel 
diſpoſition, as is the "cafe Wherever Jomeltic 
Navery prevails; extended to the gentle ſex, 
and hardened the mild tempers of the women. 
Wet s picture as ne een ee the roikes. | 
\ e Rana lady e Fo 35 5 2 4146 
; 18 en n 1 by e ng. 3 


Naw fi couſitit folitoque decentius opfat 
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bend their infirm and fick Haves, to 'an i 150 
in the Tier, Where there was 4 "Temple of 
_ Eſculapius ; if the God pleaſed to, recover 
thei, the maſter tock them back to Ris fach- 
I if they died,” no farther i inquiry was malle 
about them. The Emperor . but i. 
check to this Piece 'of inhumanity, b 7 ordain- 
ing, that every fick fave, thus abandoned” by 
his maſter, ſhould be declared free when. he w_ 
covered bis health. © 
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ers were in the wrong 
do their having abſolute authority over the 


Hhauorſes. In the qualities of the head and heart, FE 
15 + and. in moſt other reſpeQs, he thought the 


1 
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| From theſe obſervations,. ate we to 1 
tate ancient Romans were, naturally. of a 
mbte crbel turn of mind, than the preſent in- 


itants. of Europe? Or is there not .reaſon _ 


Such, I am. afraid, is the natute of 


11 Pe if he has power without controul, he BY 
uſe it without zuſtice ;,,, abſolute. power has a 


| V 
"ſtrong tendency to make good men bad, and as 
| never wy to make bad men worſe. 3 


25 i 399 6h 885 40 N 5 
0 105 an obſervation of 1 late Aisha 
a that in all the conteſts between the ar- 
my waggoners and their horſes, the waggon- 
Which he imputed 


men and horſes on an equality. Caprice is a 
vice of the temper, which increaſes faſter than 
any other by indulgence ;. it often ſpoils the 
. beſt qualities of the heart, and, in particular 
" ſituations, degenerates into the moſt. unſuffer- 
able tyranny. The firſt appearance of it in young - 
minds ought to be oppoſed with firmneſs, and 
Lo from farther progreſs, otherwiſe our 
uture attempts to reit it may be fruitleſs ; for 


| Mobilitate av. vireſque N eundo. 
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Tae: to. believe that, in the ſame ts oo mo- 

dern nations would, act in the ſame manner? 
Do we got perceive, that the practice of do- | 
4158 -meſtic flavery, has, at this day, 4 ſtrong tenden* 
| = to render men haughty, capricious, and cru- 
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Ike coinbste inthe Acmphithenttes werey'6s, 
| y ſaid;. introduced by degrees at 


Rome. enen of making priſoners fight NS 


around the funeral piles of deceaſed heroes, 
was a refinement. on a more barbarous prae - 
tice; and the Romans, no doubt, valued them- 
ſelves on their humanity, in not batchefing 
a ee in cold blood, as Was the cuſ- 
tom in the earlieſt ages of Greece. The in- 
Kindes of obliging criminals to fight in the 
Arena, and thus giving them a chance for their 
lives, would alſo; appear to them a very mer- 
ciſul improvement on the common maner of 
execution. The groſſeſt. ſophiſtry will paſs 
on men's underſtandinge, when it is uſed in 
ſupport of meaſures to which they are already 
iaclined. And when we conſider the-eager- 
neſs with which the populace of every coun- 
iy behold the accidental combats which o- 
cur in the ſtreets, we need not be ſurpriſed 
to find, that when once the combats of gla- 
diators were permitted among the Roman po- 
pulace, on whatever pretext, - the taſte for 
them would daily increaſe, till it eraſed every 
idea of compunction from their breaſts, and 
became their ruling paſſion. The Patricians, 
enriched | by the pillage of kingdoms, and 
knowing that their power at Rome, and con- 
ſequently all over the world, depended on the 
favour and ſuffrages of the people, naturally 
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tom teflecting an their loſt liberties; or the 
_ -enormities of the new form of "government ; - 


5 and; excluſive of every political reaſon, many 


en them, from the barbarous diſpoſttion of their | 


on minds, would take :as much'pleaſuye in the 
om ated on the" Arena, as "the moſt ſavage 
TEIN * NURSE 4 3 N SILLY Hp" at ba! the; 


cr | PTY 1 9 18 2 

© While dA FOIA nd indignation 
— weil whe Rents (hed 
_ 'for the bloody combats" of the Amphirheatre, 

et us reflect, whether this proceeded”! from 
\ any” peculiar *crvelty” of diſpoſition” Inkerent 
in chat e eee belongs to mankind in ge- 
neral ; let us reflect, whether it is probable, 

that the people of any other nation would not 
be gradually led, by the ſame degrees, to an 


equal paſſion for ſueh horrid entertainments. © 


Let us conſider, whether there is reaſon to 


* ſuſpe@'that thoſe! who arm 'cocks with fied), | 
and take pleaſure in beholding the "ſpirited I- 


tle animals cut one another to death, would 
not take the ſame, or ſuperior delight, in 
Sbliging men to ſlaughter each other if they 


had the power. And what reſtrains them? 1s 


there no reaſon to believe, that the influence 
of a purer religion, and brighter example, than 
were known to the Heathen world, prevents 


- 


mankind from thoſe enormities now, which were 


1 
j 


NN Ar * 


15 permitted and countenanced formerly? As ſoon- 
as the benevolent precepts of Chriſtianity were 
received by the Romans as the laws of the 
Deity, the priſoners and the ſlaves were treated 
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with humanity, and the bloody exhibitions in: 
| the Amphitheatres were aboliſhed. - ME Dons 
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You! V's are ſi en that I have inen ſaid 
nothing of the Capitol, and the Forum be 


vum, which is by far the moſt intereſting 


of antiquities in Rome. The objects Den 


of attention are ſo numerous, and appear ſo 


confuſed, that it was a conſiderable time before 
I could form a tolerable diſtinct idea of their 
ſituation with reſpe& to each other, though I 
have paid many more viſits to this than any 


other ſpot” ſince I have been in this city. Be- 
fore we entered a church or palace, we ran 


thither with as much impatience as if the Ca- 
pitol had been in danger of falling before our 


arrival. The approach to the modern Cam- | 


pidoglio is very noble, and worthy of the geni- 


us of Michael Angelo“ The building itſelf is _ 


alſo the work of that great artiſt ; it is raiſed 
on part of the ruins of the ancient Capitol, and 
fronts St. Peter's church, with its back to the 
Forum and old Rome. Aſcending this cele- 
brated hill, the heart beats quick, and the 


mind warms with a thouſand intereſting ideas.” 
Lou are carried back, at once, to the famous 
robber who firſt founded it. Without think- 


ing of the waſte of time which muſt haue 
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2 
your eyes in ſearch of the path by which the 


draw your eyes, with diſdain, from every mo- 
dern object, and are even diſpleaſed with the 
elegant ſtructure you ſee before you, and con- 

template, with more reſpect, the ruins on which 
it js founded; becauſe they are more truly Ro-- 


The two Sphynxes of baſalte, at tile bottom 
of the aſcent, though excellent ſpecimens of 
q Egyptian ſculpture, engage little of your atten- 

tion. Warm with the glory of Rome, you. 

cannot beſtow a thought on the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt. At fight of the trophies erected in 
honour. of C. Marius, alf thoſe bloody ſcenes 


Gauls climbed up, and where they were op- oP 


acted by the fury of party and demon of re- 


venge, during the moſt calamitous period of the 
republic, rufh upon the memory; and you re- 
gret that Time, who has ſpared the monuments: | 
of this fierce ſoldier, has deſtroyed the nume-. 
rous trophies' raiſed to the Fabii, the Scipio's, 
and other Heroes, diſtinguiſhed for the virtues- _ 
of Humanity, as well as the talents of Generals. 
You are ſtruck with the coloſſal ſtatues of 'Caſ-- 
tor and Pollux, and, in the heat of enthuſiaſm,.. 
confounding the Gctions of poetry with hiſtori= 
cal truth, your heart applauds their fraternal 


affeQtion, and thanks them for the timely afnſt. 


ance they afforded the Romans in a. battle with. 


ö view Or Ss OGII TY AN 

the Volſei . Von rejoice ut their good fortune, 
which en earth; has procured them @ place” in 
the Capital; and, in heaven, «ſeat'by Hercules. 


Hotaes {iforme' wb; that Naguus Uribe lie 


*neQtar,' reclined between them ne dee 
þ gg EM 09) 1999 16 2 * * 
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"From them you. move ward, and THE 201 
miration is fixed by the animated equeſtrian 


flatue of Marcus Aurelius, which naturally brings 


to your memory that happy period, when the 
Roman empire was governed by a Prince who, 


during a long reign, made the good of his ſub- 


$ 


0 #e85 the chief object of his government. You | 


proceed to the upper end of the area; your eye 
is caught by a majeſtic female figure, in a ſit- 
ing attitude; you are told it is a Roma Tri- 
umphans; you. view her with all the warmth of 
fond enthuſiaſm, but you recollect that ſhe is 


nc longer Triumphans ; you; caſt an indignant 


eye on St. Peter's church, to which: ſhe alſo 
ſeems to look with indignation. Is there ſuch 


another inſtance of the viciſſitude of human 

things; the proud Miſtreſs of the World under 
the dominion of a prieſt? Horace was probably 

accuſed ES eee the, lines ;, 
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©Creſeam laude recens, dum Capitolium © Nh 
endet cum Tacita 0 r 
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1 Yet the, poet's werks have already outlived.this 1 
period ſoustean hundred: peatsg and Viegil hass 
time beyond. the period Which he hinafelf, in the | 
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| Nulla dies unguam memori vos eximet 2x0}: 
\ Dum domus #nez Capitoli immobile 3 
Accolet, e 1 Romanus . 1 
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In the two wings of the lag cate 
the Campidoglio, the Conſervators of the city 
1 partments; their office i is analogous 90 
that o the ancient Zdiles. In the main 
an Italian nobleman, appointed by the Pope, bas 
his refidenge, with the title of Senator of Rome; 
the miſerable repreſentation of that Senate which Thad 
gave laws to the world. The moſt defaced ruin, 
the moſt ſhapeleſs heap of antique rubbiſh in 
all Rome, cannot conyey a fesblet image of the 
building to which they belonged, than this de- #1 
puty of the Pope does of that auguſt aſſembly. 
The beautiful approach to this palace, and-alt 
the ornaments which decorate the area before 
it, cannot detain you long from the back view 
to which the ancient, Capitol fronted... Here 
vou behold the Forum Romanum, now exhi- = 
biting a melancholy but intereſting view of the 
devaſtation wrought by the united force of time, 
* and n, * 1 fil in 
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meet your eye, on looking from this ſide of tbe 

| kill ate three fine pillars, two-thirds of them 

buried in the ruins of the old Capitol. They 


are faid-to be the remains of the temple of Ju- 


piter Lonans, built by Auguſtus, in gratitude 
for having narrowly eſcaped death from a ſtroke 
of lightning. Near theſe are the remains of 
Jupiter Stator, conſiſting of three very elegant 
ſmall Corinthian pillars, with their entablature; 


the Temple of Concord, where Cicero aſſm- 


bled the Senate, on the diſcovery of Catiline's _ 


_ conſpiracy ; the Temple of Romulus and Re- 
mus, and that of Antoninus and Fauſtina, juſt 
by it, both converted into modern churches ; 
the ruins of the magnificent Temple of Peace, 

built immediately after the taking of Jeruſalem, 
the Roman empire being then in profound peace. 


(#5 


''Fhis is ſaid to have been the fineſt temple in | 


old Rome; part of the materials of Nero's 
' Golden Houſe, which Veſpaſian pulled down, 
were uſed in ereQing this grand edifice. The 
only entire pillar remaining of this temple, was 


"Placed by Paul V. before the church of Santa 


Maria Maggiore. It is a moſt beautiful fluted 


Corinthian column, and gives a very high idea 
of the temple to which it originally belonged. 
His Holineſs has crowned it with an image of 
the Virgin Mary; and, in the inſcription on 


the pedeſtal, he gives his reaſon for chooſing; a 


column belonging to the Temple of Peace, as 
an ornament to a church RO to the Vi Virgin, 


Lx cujus erb Priaceps vere -Paci 3 eſt. 
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Of many triumphal arches "which mood for- 
wech in Rome, there are only three ow re- 


maining, all of them near the Capitol, and form- 


ing entries to the Forum; thoſe of Titus, Sep- 

timius Severus, and Conftaritine. Te Rr is 
by much the fineſt of the three; but its chief 
beauties are not genuine, nor, >roperly ſpeaking, 
its own ; they confilt of ſome admirable bafſo 
telievos, ſtolen from the Forum of Trajan, and 
repreſenting that Emperor's victories over the 
Dacians. This theft might, perhaps, not have 
been ſo notorious to poſterity, if the artiſts of 
Conſtantine's time had not added ſome figures, 
which make the fraud | apparent, and, by their 
great inferiority, evince the degeneracy of the 
arts in the interval. between the Feigns of theſe 
two Emperors. | 
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The relievos of the ai of Titus RP OA 
the table of ſhew-bread, the trumpets, the gold- 
en candleſticks with ſeven branches, and other 
utenfils, brought from the Temple of Jeruſalem. 
The quarter which is allotted for the Jews' is 
not at a great diſtance from this arch. There | 
are about nine thoufand of that unfortunate na- 
tion at preſent in Rome ; the lineal deſcendants. 
of thoſe brought captive, by Titus, from Jeru- 
ſalem. I have been aſſured that they always 


cautiouſly avoid. paſſing through this arch, 


WW view: or s Ooπf˙ r and 


though it lies directly in their way to the Campo 
Vaccino, chooſing rather to make a circuit, and 
4 1, enter the Forum at another place. I was af- 
ELL inſtance of ſenſibility in a 
people who, whatever -other faults they may 
Þ 4 are certainly not deficient in patriotiſm,, 
and attachment to the religion and cuſtoms of 
"their forefathers. The fame delicacy of ſenti- 
ment is diſplayed by a poet of their own coun- 
ary, in the. een ; 
r e 
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1 Dum procul a Pairia mol. Babylonis in in boris, 
Fluminis ad liquidas forte ſedemus aquas T 
animum ſubiit ſpecies miſeranda 115 
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0 Salas, O adyta, et ſacri penetralia 27 | 
ens vos animo Galent hora meo 2 Ae, 


Von may. W the whales you mill peefaps | 
ind ſome poetical beauties which eſcaped your 
obſervation when you heard it ſung in.churches;. 
but the poet's ardour feems * too a 
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Trzzz are many other ating wein, 
in and about the Campo Vaccino, beſides thoſe 
1 have mentioned but of fame ſtructures which 
we know formerly ſtood. here, mo. veſtige is now 
to be ſeen. . This is the caſe with the arch which 
was eregted in honour of the Fabian — 4 
There, is the ſtrangeſt. reaſon to believe, that 
ancient Forum as emtitely ſurrounded ih 
| temples, baſilicæ, and public buildings of various 
kinds, and adorned with porticoes and colonades. 
In the time of the Republic, aſlemblics of the 
people were hold there, laws were propoſed, 
and juſtice adminiſtered. In it was the Roſinum, 

from whence the otators harangued-the people. 
All Sho aſpired at dignities came hither to can- 
vaſs ſuffrages. The Bankers had their offices 
near the Forum, as well as thoſe who received 
kind of buſineſs was tranſaQed in this place. In 
my viſus to the Campo Vaceino, I arrange the 
ancient Forum in the beſt manner I can and fix 
on the particular ſpot where: each edifice ſtood. 
eee eee ee. in room; 
for the ſpace between the Palatine Hill and the 
| o 18 n . o circumſcribed. 
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by arches and temples, whoſe ruins ſtill remain, 
that I find it impoſſible to make the Forum Ro- 
manum larger than Covent Garden. I looked 


__—__; for the Via Sacra, where N met 
with his troubleſome companion. Some people 
imagine, this was no other than the Forum it- 
ſelf; but I am clearly of opinion, that 
Sacra was 'n” ſtreet leading to che Forum) a 
loſt in it; us a ſtreet in London tetminates at 4 


ſquare: I have, at laſt, fixed on the eladt point 


where it joins the Forum, which is vety near 
the Meta Sudans. If we ſhould ever meet here, 
1 mall convince you by local arguments, that 1 


am in the richt; bot H feat it would! be ve 
. 


tedious,” and not at all eonyiticing 
them de von in eien, ict Nan "re 
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at 'As Neige J eeagtd tn Gze and number of * 
habitants, one Forum was found too ſmall, and 
many others were ere ed in (proceſs-of time 


but when we ſpeak of the Forum, © without an 
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| The Tarpeian Rock i is a continuation of * 
on which the Capitol was built; I went to that 
part from which criminals condemned to death 
were thrown. Mr. Byres has meaſured the 


height; it is exactly fifty eight feet perpen- 
dioular; and he thinks the ground at the bot- 


tom, from evident marks, is twenty feet higher 


than it was originally; ſo that, es this. 
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dc cceumulation of rubbiſh; the precipice muſt have 7 
been about eighty feet perpendicular. In ending 
the hiſtory of the Romans, the yaſt idea we form „ 
of that people, naturally extends th the city of 
| Rome, the hills on which it was built, and 
every thing belonging to it. We image to oufỹ 
ſelves the Tarpeian rock as a tremendous preci- 
pice ; and, if after warts:we ever have an op- 
portunity of actually ſceing it, the height falls 
ſo ſhort of our expectations, that we are apt to 
think it a great deal leſs than it is in reality. A 
„ miſtake of this kind, joined to a careleſs view of 
0 the place, which is not in itſelf very intereſting, 
| bas led Biſhop Burnet into the ſtrange aſſertion, 
that the Tarpeian rock id ſo, very low, that a 
man would think it no great matter to leap Jaws 
it for. his diverſion, Criminals thrown 1 
precipice, wers literally throwu out of the ci. 
of old Rome into the Campus Martius, whi 
was a large plain,. of a triangular ſhape 3. two. 
ſides of the triangle being formed, by the Tiber, 
and the baſe by the Capitol, and. buildings ex- 
tending three miles nearly in a parallel line with 
it. The Campus Martius had its name from a 
ſmall, temple built in it, at a very early period, 
and dedicated to Mars; or it might have this 
name from the military exerciſes performed 
there. In this field, the great aſſemblies of the 
people, called Cenſus or Luſtrum, were held 
every fifth yeat; the Conſuls, Cenſors, and 
Tribunes, were . the levies of troops 
were * and there the * youth exerciſed 


Peel 


_— vn d S nf r and 
* driving the chaciot, ſhoot- 
ing wich the bo, uſing the ling, darting the 
javelin,throwing the diſcus or quoit, in wreſiling, 
running 3 and when covered with ſweat and duſt, 

e Are. Nucl 1g d waſhed \ 
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"Cur timer flavum'Tibe | 
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re bead bodies WAS e weten et. \ 
FINN were alfo burnt in this field, which was 
' Udorned gradually by ſtatues and trophies, erect- 
ed to the memory of diſtinguiſhed wen. But 
every feature of its ancient appearance, is now 
bi bad by wal: and buildings of modern Roms. ] 
The ade 4 Rome may be excuſtt | 
— chuſing this ſituation for their houſes, though 
by ſo doing, they have deprived us of a view of 
the Campus Martius. But ſurely they, or their 
Governors, ought to ſhow more ſolicitude for 
preferving the antiquities than they do; and they 
f might, without inconveniency, find ſome place 
dor a Cow aprons of e the 
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N e 
freſtore it to its former ſplendor, but they miglitz 
at leaſt; have prevented its fulling back to the 
ſtate in which Epeas found it, when. became e 
vine! he 1 70 i. er 
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ol haves; ee bly hay ati; ahi, 35 
ow Tepwink Forums in Rome, e Beflice 
were built, juſtice adminiſtered, and. bußneß 
| The Emperors were fond. of having 
| _—_— places named after. them... The. ger x 
counts we haue of the Forums of, Ner xa, and 
that, of, Trajan, give the higheſt iden- af their 
gtandeur and elegance; three illars, 
with theit entablature, are all bat rewgin.of the 
former ; of the latter, the noble columa placed 
in the middle, Nil: preſerves all its original 
beauty. It conſiſts of twenty-three circular 

pieces of white marble, hanizantally placed one 
bees the other; it is about tweive feet diameter 
at the bottom; and ten at the top. [The plinth 
of the baſe is a piece of marble twentyr ne est 
ſquare,” A ſtaĩteaſe, confiſting of one hundred = 
and'eighty«three: ſteps, and ſufficiently; wide ts 


admit a man to aſcend, id cut out of the ſolid 5 


round which the; ſtair winds from the Wa 
n 1 obſerved ® ** 
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murble, leaving a ſmalb pillar in she middle, 


1 
0 view! r ——— 4 3 
3 . N went up, which ſhewed that thoſe large maſſes. 
of made have been exquiſitely; poliſhed on 
| the flat ſides, where they are in contact with 
| each other, that the adheſion and ſtrength of 
the pillar might be the greater. "The ſtairs are 
lighted by forty- one windows, exceedingly nar- 
ro on i outſide, that they might not in- . 
N terrupt the connection of the baſſo relievos, 
but which gradually widen within, and by that 
means give ſufficient light. The baſe bf the 
column is'ornamented with baſſo relie vos, re- 
preſenting trophies of Dacian armour. The | 
moſt memorable events of Frajan's expedition 
againſt the 'Dacians, are admirably wrought in 
aà continued ſpiral” re -A er 
column to the top! The figures towards the 
top, are too far removed from the eye to be 
ſeen perfectly. To have rendered them eduaß 
viſible with © thoſe below, it would have been 
neceſſary to have made them larger nee, 
ably as they aſcended. Viewed from any con- 
| Tiderable diſtance, all the ſculpture is loſt, on 
a2 plain fluted pillar, of the ſame be 
would have had as fine an effect. But ſuch a 
frugal plan would not have been ſo glorious to 
the Prince, whoſe victories are engraven, or 
ſo intereſting to the legionary ſoldiers, many of 
whom, no doubt, are here e eee 
ed. Beſides, it would not now be neat ſo va- 
luable a monument, in the eyes of antiquatians, 
. ſo uſeful a ſtudy to ſculptors and painters, 
"who have i to 1 . 
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of the Romans, or the coſtume of the Eaſt in 

that age. Excluſive of the ſtatue, this beauti- 
ful pillar is a hundred and twenty feet high. 
The aſhes of Trajan were depbſibed in an urn at 
the bottom, and his ſtatue at the top. Pope Six- 
tus the Fifth, in the room of the Emperor's, 
has placed a ſtatue of St. Peter upon this column. | 
1 obſeryed to a gentleman, with whom J. viſite 
hy Pillar,. that J thought there was not my 
propriety in placing the figure of St. Peter ypon | 
a, monument, repreſenting. the . victories, . and 
I eQed in Pl of the. Emperor [rajan. 
135 There is. ſome. Propriety, however, replied 
he coldly, in haying made the Mat of braſs? 
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N BOY beatidaties 9. 
int; be was of the order of St. Fraiicis, _ 
«great many brethren. of that order were 1 
2 rery high ſpirits on the occaſtion. Tes 
et number of eccleſiaſtics beat 
and ' canonized, than any other order of men. 
In the fitſt place, becauſe, uo doubt, — We 
ſerve it better; and alſo, becauſe they are more 
ſolicitous to have Saints taken from among men 
. of their on profeſſion, and particular order, 
than people in other ſituations in life are. 
Every monk imagines, it reflects perſonal ho- 
nour on himſelf, when one of his order is ca- 


noniſed. Soldiers, lawyers, and phyſicians, 


would probably be happy to ſee ſome of their 
brethren diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner; that 
they have not had this gratification of late yearz, 
may be imputed to the difficulty of finding ſuit- 
able characters among them. Ancient hiſtory, 
indeed, makes mention of ſome commanders of 
armies who were very great ſaints; but I have 
heard of no phyſician who acquired that title 

| 'fince the days of St. Luke; or ain Nj 
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K picture of: the preſent ExpeQnt;' # great 5 
deal larger than life, had been hung up on che 


front of St. Peter's church, ſevera] days before 


the beatification took place. This ceremony was 
alſo announced by printed papers, . diſtributed 
by the happy brethren: of St. Francis. Om the 


day of the ſolemnity, bis Holineſs, a conſidera- — 


ble number of Cardinals, many other eccleſiaſ- 


tics, all the Capuein Friars in Rome and a 


gteat | concourſe of ſpectators attended. The 
ceremony was performed in St. Peter's church. 
An eccleſiaſtic of my acquaintance procured us 
a very convenient place for ſeeing the Whole. 
The ceremony of beatificatiqn is a previous ſtep | 
to that of canonization.” | The Saint, after he is 

beatified, is entitled to more diſtinction in 
Heaven than before; but he has not the power 
of freeing ſouls from purgatory till he has been 
Canonized; and therefore is not addreſſed in 
prayer till he has obtained the ſecond honour. 
pronounced by a Franciſcan Friar, ſetting forth 
che holy life which this ExpeQant had led upon 
earth, his devotions, his voluntary penances, 
and his charitable actions; and a particular enu- 
meration was made, of certain miracles he had 
performed when alive, and others Which had 
been performed after his death by his bones. 
The moſt remarkable miracle, by himſelf in 
perſon, was, his repleniſhing a lady's cupboard 
with bread, after * ie at the Saint” ” 
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a law-ſuit. The Devil is ſuppoſed to have an 
intereſt in preventing men from being made 


: 


Saints, That all juſfice may be done, and that 


Satan may have his due, an advocate is employ- | 
ed to plead againſt the pretenſions of the 

_ ExpeQant, and the perſon thus employed 4 
| nominated by the people, the Devil's Advocate. 


He calls in queſtion the miracles ſaid to have | 


been wrought by the Saint and his bones, and 


raiſes as many objections to the proofs brought 


jo oy purity of his life and converſation as he 


| It is the buſmeſs of the Advocate on the 
. Nee obviate and refute theſe cavily, - 


The -controverfy was carried on in Latin. It 


drew out 2 
amuſing. -Your friend Mr. R——y, who ſat 


1h | 1 near me, loſing. patience, from the length of 


tte ceremony, and ſome twitches of the gout, 
Which he felt at that moment, whiſpered me, 
I wiſh, from my heart, the devil's advocate 
_ 4 were, with his client, and this neee 
Saint fairly in Heaven, that we might get 
5 away.” The whole party, of which 1 as 
one, were ſeized with frequent and long-conti- 
nued yawnings, which I imagine was obſerved 
by ſome of the Cardinals, who ſat oppoſte 10 
us. They caught the infection, and althougn 
they endeavoured to POO their gaping under 
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| this pofpie tobes, yet it ſeemed to ſpread and - 
communieate * itſelf / gradually © over” the whole 
aſſembly; the Franciſcan Friars exctpted; uy 
were too deeply intereſted in the iſſue of 
diſpute, to think it tedious. As often as the 
Devil's Advocate tated un objection, evident 
ſigns of impatience, contempt, furpfiſe, indig- 
nation, and reſentment appeared in the counte-. 
nances of the venerable brotherhood, according 
to theiridifferent characters aud tempers. Oue 
ſhook his head, and whiſpered his neighbour 3 
another raiſed his chin, and puſhed up his under- 
lip with a diſdainful fmile;; a third ſtarted, open - 
ed his eye-lids as wide as he could, and held uß 
both his hands, wie nis fingers extended; a 
fourth raifed His thumb te his mouth, bit the 
nail with 8 grin, and jerked the tltumd from his 
teeth towards the adverſary'z-a fifth ſtared, in 4 
moſt expreſſive manner, at the Pope, and then 
fix ed his eyes, frow ning, on the Advocate. All 
were in agitation, till the Saint's Counſel began to 
ſpeak, when a profound ſilence took place, and 
the moment he had made his anſwer, their coun» 
tenances brightened, a ſmile of ſatisfaQion ſpread 
around, and they nodded and ſhook the ir beards 
at each other with mutual congratulations, In the 
mean time, the Cardinals, and the other auditors, 
who were not aſleep, continued yawning; for my 
own part, I was kept awake only by the interldde _ 
of grimaces, played off by the Capucins between 
the „ Excluſive of theſe, n 8 
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Saint of # Capucin, is the dulleſt buſineſs | 
0.1 hope the man himſelf 


hich caſe no good: natured ; 
the tedium and-fatigue which he ſuffered on t 
decsſion. 1 ought to have told you, that the 
Advocate's rea oning was all in vain the Devil 0 
ot his cauſe, wath 
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* We, muſt inform oarſelves,” Ed bez; 
* when I meet him above, I ſhall certainly claim 
46 


merit wich him, from having done pe- 
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"RAVEVL ERS te tt > apt to form 
haſty, and, for tlie möſt pare, ror rf opi- 
nions of national cHaraters. ” Finding the cul- 
toms and ſenitinents of the inhabitants of the 
foreign countries through which they paſs, very 
different from their own; they are ready to con- 
fider them as erroneous, and conclude, that thoſe 
who act and think" in 4 manner ſo" oppoſite to- 
themſelves; muſt be either knaves, fools, or both. 
In ſuch haſfy' derifiors they are often confirm- 
ed by the partial repreſentitions of a few of their 
own countrymen, or of other foreigtiers W 
are eſtabliſhed in ſome profeſſion i in thoſe coun- 
tries, ahd who hive an intereſt ih giving bad; 
impreſſions of "the "peo N e whom: "hey 
reſides.” rige n e aten 


ai eit r ic g's + I 

Thar ae Hasses have an _ RO FEY THO 
Fee e eee FOE — j 
nerally allowed q but they are dceuſed'6f being 
deceitful, perfidious, and: revengeful; und the 
frequent aſſaflinations and murders” hien hap" 
pen in the ſtreets of the great towns in Italy, are 
brought as ptoofs of ine charge I have no. 
rcmained a. ſufficient length of time in Italy, 
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I ſuppoſing 1 were, in all other reſpeQs, ne 
to decide on the character of the inhabitants ; 
but from the opportunities 1 have had, my idea 
ol the Italtans is, that they are an ingenious ſo- 
ber people, with quick feelings, and therefore 

irritabſe; but when unprovoked, of a mild and 
obliging diſpoſition, and leſs ſubje& to avarice, 
envy, or repining at the natrowneſs of their oun 
circumſtances, and the comparative wealth: M 
others, than moi other nations. 'The myyders_ 
Which occaſionally happen, proceed from a de- 


4 - 


plorable want of police, and ſome'very. impolitic 


. cuſtoms, which have, from various cauſes, crept . 
among them, and would produce mare frequent 
examples of the ſame kind, if they pre vailed to 
the ſame degree, in ſome other countries. 1 
beg you will keep in your mind, that the aſſfaf⸗ 
ſinations which di Italy, whatever max 
have been the caſe formerly, ate now entirely 
confined to the accidental ſquabbles which occur 
among the rabble. No fuch thing has been 


| known for many, years. paſt among people of | 
condition, or the middle rank of citizens; and 


with regard to the ſtabbings which happen 


among the vulgar, they almoſt always: proceed 
from an immediate impulſe of wrath, and are 
ſeldom the effect of previous malice, or a pre« 
meditated plan of revenge. I do not know he- 
ther the ſtories we have of mercenary bra vo, 


their profeſſion to aſſaſſinate, and live by the 
murders they committed, are founded in truth 


4 
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| ſuaded, is owing to the ſcandalous impunity with 


which it is treated. The aſylum which church- 
es and convents offer to criminals, opetates 
againſt the peace of ſociety, and tends to the en- 


couragement of this ſhocking cuſtom in % dif- 
ferent manners: Firſt, it encreaſes the crimi - 
nal's hopes of eſcaping ; ſecondly, it diminiſhes, 
in vulgar minds, the idea of the atrocity of the 


tected and fed by men who ate revered on e- 
count of their profefion; and the fuppoſed-ſafic-; 


tity of their hes z muſt not this wealem the ; 


horror which madkind naturally have for ſuch 
a crime, and which it 


n eee e 0 e e 
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BE 


ed to it, on the minds of the vulgar,” till con- 


tend, that the hopes of impunity can have little; 
influence in keeping up the practice of ſtabbing 


becauſe, as has been already obſeryed, theſe ſtab- 
bings are always in conſequence of accidental 
men have no conſideration about their future- 
be All 1 have 10 ſay in anſwer is, that if 
mne 


r 1 7 
| but 1 am certain, that at preſent there is noſuch! 

trade in this country. That the horrid pradtice: 
of drawing the knife. and ſtabbing each other? 
ſtill ſubſiſts among the Italian vulgar, I am per- 


crime. When the populace ſee) a murderer 
lodged within the ſacred walls of à church, pro, 


it ought to moth ns 


conkderaitett may have the effeQ I have aſcrib- 


ene bene win weitet Mee e 
4 ernennen which never entirely loſe 
heit influence on the minds of men, even when 


they are in the height of paſſon. 1 dounot© - 


mean that there are not inſtances of men being 
 thrown'into ſuch paroxyſms of fury, as totally 


deprive them of reflection, and make them a&Q” 


like madmen, without any regard to confe- 
quences; but extraordinary inſtances, whieh 
depend on peculiarities of conſtitution, and very 
ſingular circumſtances, cannot deſtroy the force 
of an obſervation which, generally ſpeaking; is 
found juſt. We every day fee men, who have 
the character of being of hos moſt ungovernable 
tempers, who are/apt'to'fly into violent fits of 
paſſion upon the moſt trivial occaſions, yet, in 
the midſt of all their rage, and when they ſeem 


to be entirely blinded by fury, are ſtill capable 


of making diſtinctions; which plainly evince, 


| | that they are not ſo very much blinded” by an- ö 


ger, as they would ſeem to be. When people 


are ſubject to violent fits of choler, and to an 


unreſtrained licenes of words and actions, 'only* 
in the company of thoſe who, from their unſor- 
tunate fituation in life, are obliged to bear ſuch 
abuſe, it is à plain proof that conſiderations: | 
which regard their own perſonal ſafety, have 
ſome influence on their minds in the midſt of 


WW 


their fury, and inſtruct them to be'madizerrolru<” = 


tione modogue. This is frequently unknown to 
thoſe cholerie people themſelves; while it is ful- 
y evident to every perſon of obſervation around 


1. 


/ 
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em! What violent fits of paſſion do lone 
men indulge themſelves in againſt their Mayes. | 
and fervants,: which they always impute to the 

nature of their on tempers, of 
which, however, they diſplay. the moſt perfect 
command upon much greater provocations given 
by their ſuperiors, equals, or by any ſet of 
people whO are not obliged to bear their ill hu- 
mour. How: often do we ſee mem Who are 
agreeable, cheerful, polite, -and:good-temperett 
to the world in general, gloomy, pesviſh and 
paſſionate, to their wives and children ?: When 
you happen to be a witneſs to any inſtance of 
unprovoked domeſtie rage, into which they have 
br wet themſelves. toibe trànſported, they will. 

very probably lament tReir misfortune, in hav- 
ing more ungovernable tempers than the reſt of 
mankind. But if a man does not ſpeak and act 
with the ſame degree of violence on an equal 
provocation, without conſidering whether E: 
comes: from ſuperior, equal; ot dependant, he 
plainly ſhe ws that the can govern his temper, and 
that his not doing it on particular occaſions, 
proceeds from the baſeſt _ 171 deſpicable of, 
all motives... oh 0! nee ene Fn 
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"ne activ I. was: a tlie ci: | 
with the Engliſh army, having ſeen an officer 
beat a ſoldier very unmercifully. with his cane: 
F was then ſtanding with ſome officers, all of- 
whom ſeemed to be filled with indignation at 
this mean exerciſe; — 8 the perſon. 


82 IW G $6 017% AND | | 
vho had performed the intrepid exploit eame to 
Join the circle, be, plainly: perceived macks of 

difapprobation in every countenance; for which 

teaſon he thought it \neceffary to apologize for 
what he had done. Nothing, fays he; 5 pro- 
_ ©6:yokes: me ſo much a8 a fellow's wh 

K cily when 1 ſpeak to him. I have told that 

% man ſo fifty times ; and yet, on my repri- 

t manding him juſt now, for having one of the 

« buttons of his Waiſtcoat broken, he Joojed 


uch a paſh6n,. that I could not help. threſhing | 


* him. However, I am ſorry for it, becauſe he 
„ has the character of being an honeſt man, and 
* hay always done his duty, as a ſoldier, very 
« well; How much,“ continued he, are 


de thoſe people to be envied, who: have a full 
60 ann ee 10 hs bit tat = 
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5 „ eee eee 
ee than yourſelf, ſaid a gentleman who was then 
. ele hes. e e NOIR 
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6 I jy Ol 10 Been to do it,” replied "the 
choleric man, ““ but always find it out of my 


% power. | -1 have not philoſophy enough to 
"ink than et irene mY 

Koa anti 9 5 555 i 
, en yourſelf Md PI 
| Gidthe officer ao pſp dens io hve thei 


. 


« ſaucily foll in my face j which threw me into 3 


| 
n N ERS 5 ra 9 
++: paſihlasi under better diſcipline: „Witt vous Tor 
eu brother-officers, I never ſaw vou, in 4 fingie 

4 inſtance, break through the rules of decorum, 
ee eee ann we Polite- | 
5 neſs to them... g ee 


een e provoked ms,” 18 N 
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onate man. ; al, © mas ga hi 
ii IT ee IB tibet uin IE. i 
*. Prorcked pen l e other; * if YE9s: 


« Sie, often, and in a much greatet degree == 
the poor ſoldier. Do not I, at this moment, 
< give you ten thouſand times more provocation 
than he, or any of the unfortunate men under 
your command, whom on ate ſo apt to beat 
« and abuſe, ever US -m det, Jau ſeem per- 
* HY "_ Mas SOARES, whe « aW. 
b 21 

1 was no way bb which the cholni. 
man could prove the contrary, except by knock 
ing the other down; but that was a method of 
convincing his antagoniſt which be did not think. 
proper to uſe. A more intrepid, man, in the 


ſame predicament, would very probably: have 
had recourſe to that expedient ; but- in general 


mankind are able, even in, the violence of. paſſi- 

on, to eſtimate, in ſome. meaſure, the;ritk, they, 
run; and the populace of every - country are 
more "readily kindled to that inferior degree of 
rage, which makes them loſe their horfor- for 
the crime of murder, and diſregatd the life of a 
fellow · creature, than to that higher pitch. which 
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knows, that if he commits a murder, every per- 
ſon around him will, from that inſtant, become 


of 


mis enemy, and uſe every means to ſeige him, 
and bring him to, juſtice. He knows that he 
will be immediately carried to priſon, and put to 
| am ignominions death, amidſt the execrations of- 
mis countrymen. Impreſſed with theſe ſenti! 
My C | 
which ſuch ſentiments augment, the populace f 
thoſe countries hardly ever have recourſe to ſtab- 
bing in their aceidental quarrels, however they 
5 may be füflamed with anger and rage. The 
lweſt blackguard in the ſtreets of London Will 
| not draw a knife againſt an antagoniſt far ſu- 
perior to himſelf in ſtrength. He will fight 
him fairly with bis fiſts as long as he can, and“ 
bear the ſevereſt drubbing, rather than uſe a 
menus of defence which is held in deteſtation: 


by his cbuntfymen, a which would n 95 
Nimſelf to the gallows/ e eee e 
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be murders . . France; 
or England, are therefore comparatively few in 
number, and happen generally in conſequence' 
| of a' pre-concerted plan, in which the mur- 
daerers have taken meaſures for their eſcape or 

: concealment, | without which they know that 
7 Wane" death .awaits them. * ach * 


— 
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| intent is ing ad pr bn 
execution muſt be the conſequence of his com- 
mitting a murder; he is at. leſs pains to * 
train the wrath which he feels kindling within 
his breaſt ; he allows his rage full ſcope; and, 
if hard preſſed by the ſuperior. ſtrength of aw 
enemy, he does not ſcruple to extricate himſelf - 
by a thruſt of his knife 3 he knows; that if ſome 
of the Sbirri are not preſent; no other perſon: 
will ſeize him for that office is held in ſuch 
deteſtation by the Italian populace, that none of 
them will perform any part of its functions, 


The murderer is therefore pretty certain of 


gaining ſome church or convent, where he will 
be proteded,- till he can compound the matter 
with the relations of the deceaſed, or eſcape to 
ſome of the other: Italian States ; which is no 
very difficult w_—_ nen een 
are N. b g 1 er nen een 


e 


| Bukdesy whewany: ab abe ache 3 60 eb 
had the good fortune to get within the portico; 


of a church before he is ſeized by the Sbirri, 


and when he is actually carried to priſon, it is 
not à very difficult matter for his friends or re- 
lations to prevail, by their entreaties and teurs, 
on. ſome of the Cardinals or Princes, to inter- 


fere in his favour, and. endeavour. to obtain His 
pardon. If this is the caſe, and I am aſſured 
it is, we need be no longer ſurpriſed that murder 


* 


- 
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15 ſor murderers, has totally put a ſtop to the uſe 
of the ſtiletto ; and the Florentine populace no, 
fight with ns og 
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is. more common among the Italian esel 
than among the common people of any other 
country. 
are aboliſhed, and juſtice is allowed to take its 
natural courſe, that foul ſtain will be entirely 
effaced from the national character of the mo- 
dern Italians. 


The 


ſame edict which declared that churches and 


convents ſhould no longer be places of 


965 nme, proplout atherio nations. 


$431 


1 EM afraid you will think 1 1 . RP 


prolix on this occaſion; but I had two objects 
in view, and was ſolicitous about both. The 


moſt other national refleQions, ill founded; and 


that the facts brought in proof of the accuſation, 


proceed from other cauſes : the ſecond was, to 


demonſtrate to certain choleric gentlemen, who 


— 


* 


firſt was to ſhew, that the treacherous and per- 
fidious diſpoſition imputed to the Italians is, like 


pretend to have ungovernable tempers, as an ex- 


der the wa creature dependent on 


them miſerable, that in their furious fits they | 


not only behave ridiculouſly, but baſely. In ci- 
vil life, in England, they. have the power of only: 


det themſelves the objects of horroe. 


As ſoon as aſylums for ſuch criminals _ 


| This is already verified in the ts 


making themſelves contemptible; but in the A 
army or navy, or in our iſlands, they often ren- 


| 
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are puniſhed at Rome, and ſome other towns of 


haly,-by impriſonment or by bat is celle“ 


the Cotd. This laſt is performed in the ſtreet.) 
The culpritꝰs hands ate bound behind by a cord, 
which run on a pully; he is then drawn up 
twenty or thirty feet from the ground, and, if 
lenity is intended, he is let down ſmoothly in 


the fame manner he 'was dra / n up. In this che- 


ration the whole weight of the criminaÞs body 
is ſuſtatned by his hands, and a ſtrong man can 
bear the puniſhment inflited in this manner, 


his hands preſſed on the middle of his back, and 
his body hangs in a kind of horizontal poſition. 
But when they intend to be ſevere, the criminal 
is allowed to fall from the greateſt height to 


which he had been raiſed, and the fall is abruptly 


checked in the middle. by which, means the 
| hands, and arms are iminediately pulled above 
the head, both ſhoulders are diſlocated, and the 
body ſwings, powerleſs, in a perpendicular line. 
It is a cruel, and ia icio iet, and-lefe 


without future inconvenieney ;; for the-ſtrength 
of the muſcles of his arms enables him to keep 


99 r or s rr why 
too much in the power of thoſe who ſuperintend! 


the execution, to ARE it ſevere or mts. 4 1 1 
1 80 are I. | F 1 15 | 5 2 


for any crime; but they ſometimes put in prac- 
tice another mode of execution, which is much 
more ſhocking | in appearance than erpel in re- 
ality. The criminal being ſeated on a ſcaffold, 


te executioner, who ſtands behind, ſtrikes Hmm 


on the head with a hammer of a particular con- 
ſtruction, which deprives him, at once, of all 
ſenſation. When it is certain that he is com- 


pletely dead, the executioner, | with a large 


knife, (cuts: his throat from ear, to ear. This. laſt 
part of the ceremony; is thought to make a 
ſtronger impreſſion on the minds of the ſpeia— | 


for ſhocking:the eye W CH e ae 
5 1 Ye. much. TON +, 


"Executing are "not 1 at W * 


thi reaſons already given: there has been only. 
one ſince our arrival; and thoſe who are of the 
moſt” forgiving. diſpoſition will acknowledge, 
that this criminal was not put to death till the 
meaſure of his iniquity was ſufficiently full; he 


was condemned to be hanged for his fifth mur. 


D. I hall give you ſome-accotin t of his ee 
Sons andthe ceremonies hi accord 


Mk on the wheel is never uſed i in Re 


| - tors, than the: bloodleſs; blow: which. deprives 
fttzhe criminal of life. Whether the advantages 
reſulting from this are ſufficient to compenſate 
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is becauſe they throw ſorne light on the ſenti- HE 
ments and ara 5 * whe Ihres N a n 
thaw: 1 "ER 13-6443 einen 
Firſt of at Wakes was a teat 
one of whom carried a crucifix on a pole hung 
with black; they were followed by à number 
of people in long gowns which eee 
from head to foot, with holes immediately be- 
fore the face, through which thoſe in this Giga 
could ſee every thing perfedly, while they could 
not be recognized by the ſpectators. They are 
of the Company della Miſericordia, which is a 
ſociety of perſons who, from motives of piety, 
think it a duty to viſit criminals under ſentence! 
of death, endeavour to bring them to a proper 
ſenſe of their guilt, aſſiſt them in making _ _ 
beſt uſe of the ſhort time they have to li 
and who never forſake them till the moment of 
this ſociety, and devoutly perform the moſt la- 
borious functions of it. All of them carried 
lighted torches, and a few ſhook tin boxes, into. 
which the multitude put money to defray the 
ex pence of maſſes for the ſoul of the criminal. 
This is conſidered by many as the moſt meri- 
cumſtances do not permit them to beſtow much, 
confine all the expence they can afford-in cha- 
rity, to the ſingle article of purchaſing maſſes 
to be ſaid in behalf of thoſe who ha ve died 
without leaving -a farthing io fave their ſouin. 
The rich, ſay they, who have much ſuperfluous: -* 


} 
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wealth, may throw away part of it in a&s of; 
temporal charity; but it is, in a more particular 
manner, the duty of thoſe who have little to 

give, to. take care that this little ſhall. be applied 


to the moſt beneficial purpoſes. What is the re- 
lieving a few poor families from the frivolous. 


 diſtreſſes. of cold and hunger, in compariſon! of 


_ freeing them from many years burning in fire 
and brimſtone ? People are reminded of this e- 
ſential kind of charity, not only by the preachers, 


but alſo by inſcriptions upon the walls of parti- 


cular churches and convents; and ſometimes the 

_ aid of the pencil is called/in to awaken the com- 

pondtion of the unfeeling and hard-hearted.' 
Ons the external walls of ſome convents, imme 
diately above the box into which you are di- 

retcted to put your money, views of purgatory 


5 i are painted in the moſt flaming colours, where 


people are ſeen in all the agonies of burning, 
raiſing their indignant eyes to thoſe unmindful 


relations and acquaintances, who, rather than 


part with a little money, allow them to remain 
in thoſe abodes of torment. One can hardly 

conceive how any mor tal can paſs ſuch a pigure 
without emptying bis purſe imo the box, if, by 
fo doing, he believed he could redeem, I wi 
not ſay a human creature, but even a poor in- 
corrigible dog, or vicious horſe, from ſuch 4 
dreadful ſituation. As the Italians in general 
ſeem to have more ſenſibility than any people 1 
am acquainted with, and as 1 ſee ſome, ho cun- 
not be ſuppoſed totally in want of money, ' paſs 


N 
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by every day without putting a 

| farthing inte Later. mult icpute this ſtingi- 
neſs to a lack of faith rather, than of ſenſibility,” | 
number of thoſe who begin to ſuſpect that the 
money of the living can be of litile uſe to the 
dead Being abſolutely certain that it gives 
themſelves much pain to part with it in this 
world, and doubtful whether it will have any 
efficacy. in abridging the pains of their friends 
in the other, they heſitate for ſome time between 
the two riſks,.. that of loſing their on money, 
and that of allowing their neighbour's ſoul to 
continue in torture; and it would appear that 
thoſe ſceptics generally 4 2 * 
favour of ee 15 D Le ny SIR: 240 11 
i des 
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—— a poor wretch is juſt going 
to be thruſt by violence out of one world, and 
ſolicits a little money to ſecure him a tolerable 
reception in another, the paſſions of the ſpedta - 
tors are too much agitated for cold reaſoning, 
and the moſt niggardly ſeept ic throws his mite 
into the boxes of the Compagnia della Miſeri- 
cordia. Immediately after them came the male - 
factor himſelf, ſeated in a cart, with'a Capucin 
Friar on each ſide af him. The hangman, witk 
two aſſiſtants, dreſſed in ſcarlet jackets; walked 
by the cart. This proceſſion having moved 
ſlowly round the gallows, which was erected in 
the Piazza del Populo, the culprit deſcended 


— 


ee i eee 


from the cart, and was led 0 x bete le, 


| neighboutho0d; attended by the two Capueinse 
| He remained there about half an hour, was on. 


ſeſſed and received abſolution; after which he 
eure out, exclaiming to the populace to join in 
prayers for his foul, and walked with a hurried” 
pace to the gallows, the hangman and his aſſiſt- 
ants having hold of his arms, they ſupported 
him up the ladder, the unhappy man repeating 
ptapyers as faſt as he could utter till he was turk 
off. He was not left a moment to himſelf, 

The executioner ſtepped from the ladder, and 
ſtood with a foot on each of his ſhoulders, ſup- 


on the top of the gallows, the aſſiſtants at the 


porting humſelf in that fituation with his hands 


= 


fame time pulling down the-malefaQur's legs, ſo 


that he muſt have died in an inſtant. The ex- 
ecutioner, in a ſhort time, ſlid to the grounßd 
along the dead body, as a ſailor ſlides on a rope. 
They then removed the cloth which covered his 
face, and twirled the body round with great ra- 


$ 


pidity, as if their intention had been to divert the 


mob; who, however, did not ſhew any diſpo—- 


ſition to be amuſed in that manner. The mul- 


titude beheld the ſoene with ſilent awe and com- 


paſſion. During the time appointed by law or 


the body to hang, all the members of the pro- 
ceſſion, with the Whale apparatus of torches, 
crucifixes, and Capucins, went | into-a-neighbour«! | 
ing church, at the corner of the Strada del Bab 


buino, and remained there till a maſs was ſaid! | , 
forthe ſoul of the deceaſed and when that was! es 
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e they returned in proceſſion to the 
gallows, with a coffin covered with black cloth. 
On their approach, the executioner; with his 
aſſiſtants, haſtily retired among the (crowd, and 
were no more allowed to come near the body. 
The condemned perſon having now paid the for- 
Feit due to his crimes, was no longer conſidered 
as an object of hatred: his dead body was there 
fore reſcued from the contaminating touch of 
thoſe ho are held by the populace. in the grea- 
eſt abhorrence. Two perſons in maſks, and 
with black gowns, mounted the ladder and cut 


the rope, while others below, of the ſame ſo- 


ciety, received the body, and put it careful 
into the coffin. An old worhan- then ſad wih 
an exalted voice, Adeſſo ſpero che anima ſua 
« ſia in paradiſo ; Now I hope his ſoul is in 
heaven zw and the multitude "around ſeemed 
all nn, the ſam. 


. * e 19494 Fee | 
which, the Roman populace beheld this execu- 
tion, forms. a preſumption of the gentleneſs of 


| their diſpoſitions. The crimes of which this 


man had been guilty. muſt naturally have raiſed 
their indignation, and his profeſſion-had à ten- 
dency to ĩnereaſe and koep it up; for he Was one 
of the Sbirri, Arr. 
perfect deteſtation by the common N 

the moment they ſaw this object of wired 
hatred in the character of a poor ee 
. ſuffer for his crime, all their 


4 
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the leaſt inſult offered; which coold Aitor him 
in his aſt” moments.” They viewed im with 


ee, rapes for fue well. 


Abe mee in which Mis amn was put to 
WW wis,/ no doubt, uncommonly mild, when 
compared with the atrocity of his guilt; yet 1 
am convinced that the ſolemn eircumſtattes 
which accompanied his execution, made a greater 
impreſſion on the minds of the populace, and 
would as effectually deter them from the erimes 
for which he was condemned, as if he had been 
broken alive on the wheel; and- e e 
ae @ ** en W 
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belebt ue ny all W e : 


Fant in the execution of criminals is, at beſt, 
unneceſſary, I never heard of any thing: of that 
nature without horror and indignation. Other 
methods, no way connected with the ſufferings 


of the priſoner, equally detet from the crime, 
and, in all other reſpects, have à better influence 
on the minds of the multitude. The proceſſion 
deſcribed above, I plainly perceived, made 4 
very teep impreſſion. I thought T ſaw more 


people affected by it than I have formerly ob- 

ſerved among a much greater crowd, 'who were 
gathered to ſee a dozen or fourteen of their fel- 
low creatures dragged to the ſame death for 


"the eyes of pity and forgiveneſs, and Joined, Gy 
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ſe-breaking and highway robbery, mere ve- 
ial offences, in compariſon of what this Italian 
had perpetrated. The attendance of the Capucins, 
the crucifixes, the Society of Miſericordia, the 
ceremony of confeſſion, all have a tendency to 
ſtrike the mind with awe, and keep up the belief of 
a future ſtate; and when the multitude behold ſo 
many people employed, and ſo much pains taken, 
to ſave the ſoul of one of the maſt worthleſs of 
mankind, they . muſt think, that the ſaving of 
a ſoul is a matter of great importance, and 
therefore naturally infer, that the ſooner they 
begin to take care of their own, the better. 
ut when criminals are carried to execution with 
little or no ſolemnity, amidſt the ſhouts. of an 
unconcerned rabble, who applaud them in pro- 
portion to the degree of indifference and impe- 
nitence they diſplay, and conſider the whole 
ſcene as a ſouree of amuſement; how can ſuch 
exhibitipns make any uſeful impreſſion, or terriſy 
the thoughtleſs and deſperate from any wicked 
propenſity ? If there is a country in which great 
numbers of young inconſiderate creatures are, 
ſix or eight times every year, carried to execu-. _ 
tion in this tumultuous, unaffeQing manner, 
might not a ſtranger conclude, that the view of 
the legiſlature was to cut off guilty individuals 
in the leaſt alarming way poſſible, that others 
might not nn r . e 
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k Tao: osE 055 6 le real ne in con- 
_templating the remains of antique, and the 
nobleſt ſpecimens of modern architecture, {ho 1 
are ſtruck with the idimitable delicacy and ex- 
preſſion of Greek ſculpture, and wiſh to com- 
pare it with the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of the mo- 
derns, and who have an unwearied admiration of. 
the charms of paiming, may, provided they 
have not more important avocations elſewhere, 
| empty a ful 1 8 * 1 1 in | this uy. 


- What 3 is called a ee courſe with an Kin. | 
quarian, generally takes up about fix weeks; 
I employing three hours a day, you may, in that 
time, viſit all the churches, Palaces, villas, and 

ruins, worth ſeeing, in or near Rome. But 
after having made this courſe, however diſtinaly 
every thing may have been explained by the 
Antiquarian, if you do not viſit the moſt inte- 

reſting again and again, and reflect on them at 
more leiſure, your labour will be of little uſe; 
for the objects are ſo various, and thoſe you ee : 
on one day, fo apt to be effaced by, or con- 
_ founded with, thoſe you behold on another, 
. 2 h : 
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: have expetiegced the nah of this obſervations > 
PT Then + te . el n 19 men ab ; 
One young Engliſh gentleman, who happens 
not to be violentiy ſmitten witk the charting of 
virtd,: and ſoornai to affect what he does not feel; 3 ll 
thought chat wwWꝗ or three hours Yay; foriwi MM 
month or ſix weeks together, was «rather! t 
much time to beſtor / on d pu#fuit in which he 5 
felt no pleaſure, and ſaw very little utility. The 
only advantage which, ii his opinion the greater 
part of us reaped from our ſix weeks tour, was, 
that we could ſuy, we had ſeen à great many fine 
things which he had not ſeen This was a fue” 
periority which he could not brook, and which 
he reſolved we ſhould not long enjoy. Being 
fully convinced, that the buſineſs might be, witn 
a little exertion, diſpatched in — . 
of time, he prevailed on a proper perſon to at- 
tend him ordered a poſt · chaiſe an d four horſes 
to be ready early. in the morning, and driving 
through churches, palaces, villas, and ruins, 
with all, poſſible expedition, he fairly ſaw, in 
two days, all that we had beheld' during our 
_ crawling courſe of ſix weeks. I fouod after wurd, 
by the d ba peng hat hvthad ſmcaiiig wt 
had not the advantage of him in-a-ſinglepiQurez* 
or the * be W abs: Hero SRt 11 


1 Gepe this i: 
% the very beſt-poſſible ; bu of ibis Lam certaing/ 
Vor. II. F 


Fre eee 


:.:. 
oP ey, and at a great deal more leiſure. * 


We 


echt ode argon ngh Miſynl gau $0" 

eee ebe eee enen 
deteble time at Rome, wid: do well 3 | 
Jugiciguy-lift of the moſh intereſting objet in: 


atchitecture, ſaulptures and: painting; that aver 


to, be ſenn here z they oughtꝭ toi viſit theſe re. 


Avently, and theſe only; by! which mean they)! | 


vill acquire a ſtrong and:diftines impreſſion E 
what they: ſee; inſtead of that tranſient and 


confuſed, nern. vaſt nurober of things 


viewed - ſuperficially; and ina hury, lv, 


the mind. After they have examined) wit dus 
attention,, the moſt] magnificent and beſt pre- 
ſerved remains of ancient architeQurey very fe 
| have: ſatisfaQtion: in viewing a, parcel of old. 

bricks; which, they are told, formed the foun- 


And there are not many who V‚uld regret their 


not having ſeen great numbers of ſtatues and 


pictures of inferior merit; when tliey had be- 
held all that areiniverſally eſtecmed . the beſt- 
Would it not be highly judicious,” therefore, in 


the greateſt 'number of travellers; without 


apridging the uſual time of eee, 


| a g b r n RAT: 


en nennt mere . 


— as fall of pöctures as the! walls 
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can bear. The Borgheſe Palace aloe is fad to 
contain above ſixteem hundred) all e ee 5 
There alſo ten or twelve villas in the 
bourhood of this city, which are uſually viſited 15 


by ſtrangers. You may judge from this, what 
a taſk they undertake; who reſolve to go thro” 
the whole; and What kind of an e Hhity Wed 


likely to carry away, who perform this taſk” 
during a ſtay of à few months. Of the villas, 


the Fineiana, which belongs to the Borgheſe 
family, is the moſt remarkable. I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a few curſory remarks on ſome of the 


moſt eſteemed curioſities it contains. The Her- 
maphirodite, of which you have ſeen ſo mh. 


prints and models, is accounted by many, ohe 


of the fineſt pieces of ſculpture in the wöorſd 
The mattreſs, upon which this fine figure re. 


clines, is the work of the Cavalier Bermint, 


and nothing can be more admirably execated: . 
Some critics ſay, he has performed his taſk % 


well, becauſe the admiration'of the ſpectator is 
divided between tlie ſtatue and the mattreſs. 


This, however, ought not to be imputed as a 


fault to that great artiſt; ſince he condeſcended 
to make it all, it was his/buſineſs to make'it'as 


 perfe&t as poſſible; I have heat of an attift'at 
Verſailles in à different line; who attemptes 


ſomething” of the ſatne nature ' he had exerted. 


all his abilities in making a periwig for a cee! 
blrated preacher, who was to preach on a particu- 
lar occaſion before the court; and he iniigſned 
he had ſucteeded to miitacle. % Al be hanged,” 


Fa 


ad 100 or x6 or 0 CTT A 


1 . ſid: he-to one of his companions, 4 if are 
0  jeſty,or any man of taſte, will 50 _ 
4 attention e en eee I 436k al 
N x . 99 FT" 4 "T2 1 Ke Wini 
Among the antiques, hive, is a Centauf in 
marble, with a Cupid mounted on bis back. 


I ÿkbe latter has the ceſtus of Venus, and the ivy 
_ crown, ;of Bacchus, in alluſion to beauty and 


wine he beats the Centaur with his fiſt, and 
ſeems to kick with violence to drive him along. 
The Centaur throws back his head and eyes with 
a look of remorſe, as if he were unwilling, tho? 
forced, to proceed · The execution of this group, 
is admired by thoſe who look upon it merely as a, 
jeu d'eſprit; but it acquires additional metit, 
when conſidered as allegorical of men who are 
- hurried on by the violence of their paſſions, and 
lament their own weakneſs, while en 1 
ö To moe to.,ceh8....:-... 


| 5 is A fawe. which 8 e 
| tion, more on account of the allegory than the 
| ſculpture. . This is a ſmall ſtatue of Venus Clo- 
a cina, trampling on an impregnated uterus, and 
tearing the wings of Cupid. The allegory in- 
dicates, that proſtitution is equally deſtructive 
of generation and love. Keyſler "mentioning 
chis, calls it a ſtatue. of Venus, lamenting her 
raſhneſs. in clipping Cupid's wings. 


| The ſtatue called Zingara, or the Fortune | 
tllr, is. antique, all but the books. which is. 
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| Bernini's: $3 the face has a firong expreſſion of that | 

ü ſhrewdneſs, Which belongs to thoſe whoſe 

trade it is to impoſe on the credulity of the vul- 

gar 3 with a great look of ſome modern gyplies 

| have ſeen, who have impoſed moſt 4 pg 
on 1 the ſelf-loye and credulity of the great. 


TI. Hinz in che Bath, in bad ; 
Ws his middle is a girdle of yellow marble ;. 
he ſtands in a baſon of blueiſh marble lined with 
porphyry; his knees ſeem to bend under him, 
from weakneſs; his features denote faintneſs, 
languor, and. the approach of death; the eyes 
are enamelled, which gives the countenance.a 
' herce and diſagreeable look. . Colouring the eyes. 
always has a bad effect in ſculpture; they form 
too violent a contraſt with the other features, 
- which remain of the natural colour of the. mar- 

ble. When the eyes are enamelled, it is requi- 
ite that all the face ſhould be "pi to pro- 
duce the agreeable harmony of life... . 


'F 


The Faun dandling an infant Bes is one 
of: the gayeſt figures that can be WOO: 


In this Villa, there are alſo 35 highly, &f- 
| teemed pieces by Bernini. neas carrying his 
father; David ſlinging the ſtone at Goliah; and 
Apollo purſuing Daphne: the laft is generally 
reckoned Bernini's maſterpiece: for my part, 1 
have ſo bad a taſte as to prefer the ſecond. . The 
figure of David is nervous, with great anatomical. 
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ſs, and a ſtrong expreſſion, of keennels OY 
rl to hit his mark, and kill his enemy ; but 
tbe countenapce of David wants dignity. An 
| antique artiſt, perhaps, could not have _ 
# more ardour, but he would have given more no- 
| _  Bleneſs to the features of David. Some may 
ay, that as be was but a ſhepherd, it was proper 
be ſhould haye the look of a clown; but it 
bought to be remembered, that David was a very 
extraordinary man; and if the artiſt who formed 
. "the Belvedere Apollo, or if Agaſias the Epheſlan, 
'had treated the ſame ſubje&, I imagine they 
would have rendered their work more intereſting, _ 
| V blending the noble air of an hero with the 
ſüimple appearance of a ſhepherd. The 1 
dbl Apollo and Daphne ert in a different manner. 
The face and figure of Apollo are deficient in 
*limplicity; the noble ſimplicity of the beſt 
antique ſtatues: he runs with affected graces, 
Aud his aſtoniſhment at the. beginning transfor- _ 
mation of his miſtreſs is not, in my opinion, na- 
turally expreſſed, but ſeems rather the exag⸗ 
gerated aſtoniſhment of an actor. The form | 
and ſhape of Daphne are delicately executed; 
but in her face, beauty is, in ſome degree, ſa- 
crificed to the expreſſion of terror; her features 
axe too much diſtorted by fear. An antique ar- 
tiſt would have made her leſs afraid, that We 
might have been more beautiful. In expteſſing 
terror, pain, and other impreſſions, there is a 
point where the beauty of the fineſt coun- 
denance ends, and Kei begins. ** a 


ous 
| nen rar. 403 


_ indebted is Mir. Lock for this obſervation... In 
ö fame. converſations-L had with him at Cologuy, 
on the (abjef of Sculpture, chat gentleman” = 
remasked, that it was in the ſkilful and tempe= 
rate avion of her powers, in this nobleſt 
province of the art, expreſſion, that ancient 
ſculmure fo much excelled the modern. She 
|  knew/jits limits, And had aſcertained them with 
_ preciſion. d tar as expreſſion would go hand 
in hand with grace and beauty, in ſubjects in- 
tended, to excite ſympathy, ſhe indulged her 
chiſfel ; but where agony threatened to indure 
 Ciſtogtion, and ablitetate beauty, qhe wiſely ſet 
bounds tolimitation, ,remembering, that though 
it may de moral 40, pity uglineſs in ditreſs, it 
is more natural te pity beauty in the. ſame fitu- 
ation; and that her buſineſs, was not to give the 
ſtrongeſt repreſentation af nature, but the re- 
preſentation which would - intereſt us moſt. 
That ingenious gentleman, I temember, ob- 
ferved at the ſame time, that the Greek artiſts © 
have been aceuſed of having ſaatificed charafter | 
too much to technical proportion. He continued 
to obſerve, that what is uſually called character 
in a ſace, is probably exceſs in ſome of its parts, 
and particularly of thoſe which ate under the 
influence -of the mind, the leading paſfon of 
whigh marks ſonte feature ſor its den. A per- 
fecdly ſymmetrical face bears no mark of the in- 
ſluende of either the 9 underſtand- = 
ins, e _— n of EEG» OF 
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Niobe, in the Villa de Medici. I have done ſo 
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T hand ebe tho- _ 
berafly thoſe techiiical | 
Sewn religioufly obſerved, 
© produce” beauty; to expreſſion, Have generally | 
do the very point which'they Conte 
bey ſeemed to think, that when a panel Ans 


beet b te On ihe 
* derns, by ſatriflcing too lib 


to be erpteſſed, ti int bot de expreſſed too 


© Rrongly' and that ſympathy always followed in 
an exact proportion with? the ſtrerigth of the 
-'paſſion,' and the force of its eee, 
paſſions, in their exttemie, inſtead of producing 
"ſympathy, generally excite feelings diametrically 
Ws rd A vehement and clamorous demand 


of pity is received with deglect, and ſometimes 


with diſguſt; whilſt a patient and ſilent . 
- cehce under the preſſure of mental 'aflition, or 
ſevere bodily pain, finds every heart upon fn 


| - uniſon with its ſufferings. The ancients „ 


to What extent expreſſion may be carried; 'with ' 
© good effeQ. The guthor of the famous Laocoon, 
in the Vatican, knew where to ſtop, and if the 


F gure had been alone, it would have been pet. 
fest; there is exquiſite anguiſh in the counte- 


nance, but it is borne in ſilence, and without diſ- 
tortion of features. Puget thought he could go 
beyond the author of Laocoon; he gave voice 
to his Milo; he made him roaring with pain, 
- and loſt the ſympathy of the ſpectator. In con- 
Hirmation of this doctrine, Mr. Lock deſired, 
chat when I hould arrive at Rome, I would ex- : 
amine, with attention, the celebrated ſtatue of 


i 
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vgain and again, and find his remarks moſt 
_  irikingly juſt; | The author of the Niobe has 


had the judgment not to exhibit all the diſtreſs 


which he might have placed in her countenance. 
This conſummate” artiſt was afraid of diſturbing 
her features too much, knowing full well, 
that the point where he was to expect the moſt 
ſympathy was there, where diſtreſs co- operated 


with beauty, and where ouy "pity met-our love. . 
Had he ſought it one ſtep further, in pH ,, 


he had loſt it. It is unjuſt, you will ſay, that 
men ſhould not ſympathiſe with homely women 
in diſtreſs, in the ſame degree as they do witn 
the beautiful. That is very true; but it is the 
1 of the ſculptor to apply his art to men 
as he finds them, not as they ought to be. 
Beſide, this principle has full force, and is ftriAly - 


true, only in ſculpture and painting. For, in» = 


real life, a woman may engage a man's eſteem . 


and affections by a thouſind ine U tie ld: | - 


a thouſand amn W gs oy e +1, | 
n in ere | 


This Villa is allo tictes ve of the none 
animated ſtatues in the world, and which, in the 
opinion of many men of taſte, comes neareſt, . 
and in the judgment of ſome, equals the Apollo 
of the Vatican. I mean the ſtatue of the fight-- 
ing Gladiator. It 4s difficult, however, to com- 
pare two pieces whoſe merits are ſo different. 
The Apollo is full of grace, majeſty, and con- 
ſeious ſuperiority 3. he has Dot 2000; LING 

is 


106 vi or s Err an 


3 v2 knows. its ſuocels. Thete is, indeed, a tirong - 
+ "expreſſion of indignation, which gpens his Rips, 


diſtends his noſtrils, and contrafts this brows; | 
but it is the \ indignation of a ſuperior being, 
| who. puniſhes while he ſcorns the efforts of 


dus enemy. The Gladiator, on the (contrary, 


full of fire and youthful courage, oppoſes an 


RON enemy that he goes not fear; but whom, it is 15 
evident, he thinks worthy of his utmoſt exertion; 


bl ; which he cannot do in his preſent poſition; for I 


uould be out of its centre. His action ſeems a 


. " every limb, nerue and ſinew, is in action; {Nis 
g ardent. features indicate the ſtrongeſt deſire, the 
higheſt expectation, but not a perfect ſecurity of 
victory. His ſhape is elegant as well as nervous. 
expreſſive of agility as well as ſtrength, and 
equally diſtant from the brawny ſtrength of the 
Fearneſian Hercules, and the effeminate ſoftneſs 
of the Belvedere Antinous. The action is tran 
Htivs:(if.the term may be ſo uſed), and prepara- 8 
tory only to another diſpoſition of body and 
Uimbs, which are to enable him to ſtrike, and 


the moment his right arm croſſed the perpendi- 
cular line of his right leg, the whole figure 


combination of the defenſive and offenſive 3 de- 
fenſive in the priſent moment, the left arm being 
advanced to ſecure the adverſary's 'blow ); and 
preparing for offence in the next, the leftileg 

ulready taking its ſpring to advance in order to 
give the figure a centre, which may enable it to 
rike, without riſk of falling, if the blow mould 

mot take place. The action of the right arm, 


tif ; | 
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| booms lo ,alvays remain in ſome. degree 
tical, 4 

pw — is reſtoręd, I never heard. 
bee ie eee al ut rs bn 
| Though this fine Gigure genarally goes by the 

| poor the fighting Gladiator, ſome antiqua- 
rians cannot alla that eyer.it was intended: fo 
repreſent a perſon of that profeſſion, but a Vic- 
tor ar'theOlympic.gunies; and ullegey Mat Aga- 
fias of Epheſus, the ſculptor's name, being in- 
ſeribed upon che. pedeſtal, ſupports iheir opinion, 
becauſe the Greeks never uſed gladiators/” But 
1 fear this argument has little weight; For the 


he ancient being, ian by whom = 


_ Greek Haves at Rome put their name to their 


work z and the free Greek; artiſts, working in 
Greece, - in public works, found. 'dificulty' in 
obtaining the ſame indulgence. **Phoſs whowith: 
do reſcue this ſtatue from the ignoble condition of 

a common Gladiator, ſay further, that he looks. 
up as if his adverſary were on horſeback, adding, 
that gladiators. never. fought on foot againſt _ 
horſemen on the Arena. Here again, I am afraid: 
they are miſtaken.. He looks no higher than the 
eye of an enemy on foot ; the head muſt have- 
a. much greater degree of alovetion to look up to 
the eye of an horſeman, which is the part of. 
/ oe adverſary which you "Oy fix. 


Some learned gentlemen, not atiafied that this. 
ſtatue ſhould be thrown indiſcriminately among 
Gladiators and Victors of the Olympic games, 
| have given it a particular and laſting character 


n 
ert ke Alf 
* 


"ew VIEW or 


they roundly aſſert, 


s Oc r Au 
that it ia the idehtieil libs, 


l fy of in Athemen State, in 5 


of their co 


preciſely in the attitude which, accord 
'Cornelius/Nepos,” chat hero aſſumed, 
repulſed the army of Ageſilaus. This idea is 
iin the true ſpirit of an autiquary. sin 
D enn i cn e 16272, A 
If, upon turning to that author,) 

uncofvinced, and are intereſted in the honour; of 
he Hiatus; 1 can-furniſh/you-with no preſump- 
-tive proof of its original dignity, except, that 
dhe character of the face is noble and haughty, 


W bnd; bd" that it is 
ws Lg 


unlike: that of a ſlave and mercenary. Gladiator. 


And there is no rope around the neck, as the 
Gladiator Moriens bas; whom that circymſtance 
ſufßieiently indicates een in that unten 
wunate ſituation... Sa hort 91fat* 24 
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1 EA Wy pL call, on an 
actiſt of my; acquaintance... I met, coming out 
of his door, an old woman, and a very handſome 
girl, remarkably. well ſhaped. I rallied bim a 
little, on the ſubjeR of his viſitors, and his good. 
fortune in being, attended in a morning by the 
prettieſt girl I had ſeen, ſince. I came to Roms. 
66 1 think myſelf. fortunate,” ſaid he, 44 f in bay: 
« ing found a girl ſo.perfeQly well made, Sho: 
« allows me to ſtudy her charms without rei- 
& traint, and at a.reaſonable. price; but I alſure- 
« you, I can boaſt of no othet kind of- good for- 
« tune, with, ber“ 1. am convinced,” re- 
joined I, © that, you take _ pleaſure in your 
% Aude, and there can, be. no. doubt that. vou 
have made a very deſirabſe progreſs.” «« Of 
that you.ſhall be the judge,” replied he, lead- 
ing me into another. room, where I. ſaw. à full 
length painting of the girl, in in the character of 
Venus, and in the »ſual dreſs of that goddeſs. 
« There,” ſaid. he, © ig the, only; effe&. my ſtu- 
i dies have had hitherto, and I begin to ſuſpect 
© that they will neyer produce any; I more 
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then informed me, that the old woman I had 
ſeen was the girl's mother, who never failed to 
accompany. her daughter, when ſhe came as a 


— 


with a numerous family, who thought this the 
moſt innocent uſe that his daughter's beauty 
wo could be put to, till ſhe ſhould get a huſband z 
| and to prevent its being put to any other, this 
wife always actes her. I have drawn 
ger as Venus; added he; * but for any thihg 
I Kao to the contrary, 1 Hhould have ap- 

8 * proached nearer'to her real character if Thad 


iy in obedience to her parents, and gains'her 
Ska innocently as if the were 'klitti 
e 'purfes in a convent. from morning to night, 
a © without ſeeing che face of ae 1 
903 100 LOR 192. ee 
5 bebe cent all this may be; “ ſaid I, 
© there is ſomething at which the mind revolts, 
in a mother's being preſent when her 1 
"ter aQs a part which, 11 not criminal, f 1 92 
e indeſicate;® - 


: 


. * 5 
is vi FS - wag on 


e ee 1 60 


« ſtarve, rather than let her daughter ſtand as 
«a model; yet ſhe feems to TR atteaitibn to 
"Mg its chaſtity, 100.” 4 FOR ; OP 5 
£7 ee 
* =— Cbaltity ® anfwered 1,4 ye + e e would 
4 ſhock an Exg lg woman oc than any thing 


* painted her as Diana. She comes here mere- - ; 


4 man has not quite ſo much delicacy” as to 


model to him ; that the father was a tradeſman, - 


. 
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& .which.couldibe propoſed to her. Every other 

c kind of liberty muſt have been previouſly 
“ taken with ber. She muſt be a complete 
« proſtitute in every ſenſe of the word, before 


« the could be wer, ee ee, in 
7" — NY 


. eee is . 8 
«:it does not prove that thoſe who ſubmit to 
6 this, to prevent their becoming proſtitutas, do 
not judge better than thoſe ho become prof- 
© titutes, and then iſubmit to this. In different 
countries, continued he, people think very 
differently on ſupjects of this kind. The pa- 
© rents of this girl, to my 'knowledge; have re- 
c fuſed conſiderable offers from men of for- 
tune, to be allowed the privilege of oifiting 
© her. They are ſo very careful of preventing 
< every thing of that nature, that ſhe actuall7 
4 lies in the ſame bed with them both, which 18 
3 piece of indelicacy not uncommon 
„among the lower people in Italy. Theſe pa- 
< rents have the more merit in refuſing uch 
e offers, as their acting otherwiſe would by no 
„means be thought extraordinary; nor Would 
* it raiſe the ſame degree of indignation here 46 50 
ein ſome other countries of Europe. Breach 
« of chaſtity, in females of low rank, is not 
© conſidered here in the ſame heinous tight that 
7 « it is in ſome parts of Germany and Great- 
„ Britain; where it is deemed a crime of ſuch 
„ magnitude, as to require expiation, by a 


11a VIEW: OF SOCIETY AND 


4 public rebuke from the parſon in the middle 
«of the church. I have heard of a clergyman 
4 in the North, who had occaſion to rebuke a 
« young woman for having borne a child before | 
. marriage. The accomplice in her guilt had 
“ married her immediately after her recovery; 
ec but this did not abate the parſon's indignation 
< againſt the wickedneſs they had previouſly 
e committed.” Magdalen,” ſaid be, with an 
aweful tone of voice, to the woman, you 
e ſtand before this congregation to be rebuked 
:e e r b a 209% for= 
105 1e r : 


4. e 640 is alt pro- 

% bability intended to terrify his pariſhioners 
« from ſuch irregularities z and for this purpoſe 585 
40 imagined there would be no harm in an 
them in the | moſt odious point of view. 
„This is attended, however, by one dreadful 
etc conſequence,” replied the artiſt, ( that theſe 


<, unhappy creatures, to conceal a fault of which _ ; 


© ſuch a horrible idea is given, and to prevent 
e the ſhame of a public expoſition in the church, 
< are ſometimes tempted to commit a crime. 
„ which is in reality ee 5 unnatural, 
in the 0 * 


bas « There i is bing e the, 60 which 3 
© has a greater tendency to render any ſet of 

t people worthleſs, than the idea that they are 
£ already conſidered as ſuch, The women all- 


Wt 
4s 4 — 


4 over Great - Btitain who: live in an open and 
| We chaſtity, are generally more 
_ « daringly wicked, and devoid of principle, than 


« the Italian women who take the 5 — liber 
« nent WE S LN) 1 1 4342 1 +4 331 bs 1 1 * 
045 184008 en e eee Wk ot won 


Would you then, ſaid I, 4% have women 


of that kind more reſpeQted:in Great: Britain, 


in hopes that it might, in git 
more reſpeQable ?”?- une Arte A ck 05 * 
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LJ expreſt no deſire on dhe ſubjess o my 5 
ber 1 was only going to remark, that, in 


* avoiding one inconvenieney, mankind often 


70 fall into another; and that we are too apt to 
cenſure and ridicule cuſtoms and opinions dif- 


* ferent from thoſe which prevail in dur own 


| . country, without having | ſufficiently conſider. | 


c ed all their: immediate and remote effects. 1 


did not {intend to decides whether: the indul. 
6 gence with which women of à certain clas 


are viewed in Italy, or the ignominy with 
* which-they are treated in Great-Britain, has, 


_ © upon the whole, the beſt effect in ſociety. 


« But I have obſerved, that the public courte- 


<« zans in England oſten become quite abandon- 


ed, and forget all ſenſe of gratitude or uffecti- 
«© on, even to their parents. But in Italy, wo- 
men who never put any value on the virtue 
« of chaſtity, thoſe who ſell their favours for 


© money, diſplay a goodneſs of character in 


nn „ 


make them 
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e Attachment to their-/parents as dong as 
<clive; Foreigners who form a r ee 


* githin«this.counry, find eee HY 
unten obliged | to maintain the father, mother, 


« and whole family to which ſhe belongs. The 


8 they ME bot ufer as a very trou- 


de chleſome dircuniſtande, and endeavours to in- 


ee ſpire his. Italian miſtreſs with that total neglecmt 
of her ſamily which prevails among women 
of her ſtamp in other countries; but he ey ; 


484 ſeldom ſucceeds. An Italian woman is un- 
| willing to d. [ it | 
+ aven or a man the loves ; and ſeldom does, ' 
an e RT Penn 2 . eee 
en N N . e . 1 | 
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native city and her family, 


e Mee 0 ee 2; 


, ſor che Italian ladies; and, as far as ¶ can per- 
e ceive;” 5 
he whole class in queſtion; but vou have | 


ſaid nothing to the eſſential article of religion. 


ft is to be hoped, they do not allow thedu- 
E e en, ee . 
CE. their fouls,” . 3 : 8 9 E234 


Ir 97 5:25. 3-468 

bes e alt «you: dif . 
«.paſed to laugh st AlL have ſaid in their fa · 
« your ; but in/ptiſwer to your queſtion, I iI 
* fairly own, that their religi or, af you 
« pleaſe, we ſhall rather call them their ſuper- 
o be no way influ- 


* . 
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«of their profeſſion, in ang.Fdegree alte % 
ce theſe ſentiments. They attend. maß, and be 

« ceremonies of devotion, with as much puns-- 

it, tuality as if their an mn: r. 

46 ie e 954 of 

any reljgious.{yſtem but. at of Kpinurns. In 

% ſome countries of Europe, women of their 

„ ſtamp. often deſpiſe every appearance af d- 

cc cency, aſſume : vity of. male | | 
« dehauchees, with all the airs. of affeRed.infi- 

« delity, and neal profligacy ; but here thay al- 

e ways xzemember-they ate women ; and, after 

they have, loſt the moſt unlued and brighteſt 

% ornament, of their ſex, erer fahne 

cc F e A N73 a 


- After al you „e nd in nj — 
ſaid I, „ their condition is certainly not to he 
« envied. If, therefore, you. have any regard 
« far your young Yenut, you will do well t 
© leave her under the care of her mother, and 
never endeavour to introduce ber into the 
*« community .whoſe gt _ * ! 
6 make; . 


When I 5 from nuns 48 
tiſt, I found Mr. —— waiting ſor me at our 
lodgipgs. He has of late paid his, court veryaſ- 
ſidyouſly to a lady of high rank in his place: 
ſhe is diſtinguiſhed, even bete, for a punctilious 
obſervance of all the ceremonies appointed by 


0 ah "Oy 0 26 wen 10 ſs * » 


me church, and could not eat meat ou a'meagre- 
© Gay or deviate from the canonical regulations 
: portance, without re- 
morſe; but in matters of gallantry, ſhe has the 
reputation of being infinitely more liberal, both 
in her ſentiments and practice. She has been 
for ſome time provided with a very able and re- 
ſpectable lover, of her on country. This did 
not make her blind to the good qualities of Mr. 
with whom ſhe formed a very intimate 
connection, ſoon after his arrival here; not that 
ſhe prefers him to her other lover, bat merely | 
from a ſtrong ſenſe of the truth and beauty of - 
| his arithmetical axiom one and one make two. 
The new arrangement with our countryman, 
however pleaſing to the lady, gave offence to 
her Father Confeſſor. The ſcrupulous eccleſi- 
aſtic was of opinion, that a connection of this 


nature with a heretic: was more criminal my | 


with a man of her own communion. Mr. 
was juſt come from the lady to our lodgings; he 
had found her in worſe humour than he had 
ever obſerved before, though her temper is hot 
the mildeſt in the world. Myr. —— entered as 
the Confeſſor went out; ſhe ſhut the door af- 
ter him with a violence which ſhook the Whole 
| houſe, muttering, as ſhe returned to her ſeat, 
Cbe ti poſſino Caſcar le braccia Vecchio Dondolone. 
Mr. expreſſed bis Concern on ſeeing her ſo 
much agitated. No wonder,” faid ſhe, © that 
* ſtubborn Animalaccio who is juſt gone out, 
has had the inſolence to refuſe me abſolution. 
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— you this morning, I ſent for. 
** him betimes, that the matter might have ben 
« expedited before you-ſhould/come;] but here 
J have been above an hour ;endeayduring to 
«« perſuade him, but all to no purpoſe; nothing 
« I could ſay was able to mollify the obſtinate 
_ © old greaſy raſcal.” Mr. joined in abu- 
ſing the Confeſſor's perverſeneſs, hinting, at.the | 
ſame time, that ſhe ought to NE it as à mat 
ter of little importance; that ſhe was ſure of 
receiving abſolution ſooner or later; and, When- 
ever it happened, all the tranſaQions of the in- 
terval would be comprehended within that act 
of grace. Upon the ſtrength. of this reaſoning, 
Mr. — was proceeding to fulfil the purpoſe 
of his viſit with as much alacrity as if the moſt 125 
complete diſcharge had been granted for all pro- | 
ceedings—* Pian Piano Idol mio,” cried the la- 
dy, “ biſogna rimetterſi alla volunta di Dio.“ 
She then told her lover, that although ſhe de- 
ſpiſed the Confeſſor as much as he could do, yet f 
ſhe muſt take care of her own ſoul; that not 
having ſettled her accounts with heaven for a 
conſiderable time, ſhe was determined not to be- 
gin a new ſcore till the old ſhould be cleared; 
adding, for 120 W en Far _— | 


amico care, 
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| F Arg you may _ Oy me of affeda - 
tion, or that I with to aſſume the character of 
0 connoiſſeur, when I tell you, that T have very 
great pleaſure in contemplating the antique ſta- 7 
| tues and buſts, of which there are ſuch numbers 
"a in this city. It is a natural curioſity, and 1 have, 
had it all my life in a ſtrong degree, to ſee ce> 
lebrated men, thoſe whoſe talents and great qus- 
lities can alone render the preſent age an inte- 
reſting obje& to poſterity, and prevent its being 
loſt, like the dark ages which ſucceeded the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman empire, in the oblivious. 
vortex of time, leaving ſcarcely. a wreck ber 
bind. The durable monuments raiſed to fame $ 
by the inſpired genius of Pitt, and the invinci- 
e ſpirit of Frederick, will command the admi- 
ration of future ages, outlive the power of the 
empires which they aggrandized, and forbid the 
period in which they flouriſhed, from ever pal- 
ſing away like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion. 
The buſts and ſtatues of thoſe memorable men 
will be viewed, by ſucceeding generations, with 
the ſame regard and attention which we now _ 
"beſtow on thoſe of Cicero and Ceſar, We 
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gtee modelled; by the! ſentiments of thoſe tb 
whom they belonged. It is not rank} it is cha. 
racter a lone wich intereſts! poſteriey,- We 
know: that men may he ſeated on thrones, who! = 
would have been placed more ſuĩtably toi their 
talents on the; working table of a taylor; we 
therefore | give little attention to the buſts => 
coins of tlie vulgar emperors. In the edunt 
nanee oſ Claudius, we expect nothing more no- 
ble than the phlegmatic tranquillity of an ac- 
quieſcing cuchbold ; in Caligula or Nero „ the 
unrelenting frown of negro- driver, or the in- 
ſolent air of any / unprinci pled ruſſiam in power. 
Even in the high · praiſed Auguſtus we lock for 
nothing: eſſentially great, nothing ſuperior: to 
what we ſee in thoſe minions of fortune, ho 
are exalted; by a concurrence of incidents, to a 
ſituation in life to vhich their talents would ne- 
ver have raiſed them, and which their charac- 
ters never deſerved. In the face of Julius we 
expect to; find the traces of deep reffection, 
magnanimity, and the anxiety! natural to the 
man who had overturned the liberties of his na- 
tive country „ and who muſt have ſecretly dread- 
ed the reſentment of a ſpirited; people ; and in 
the face of Marcus Brutus we look» for inde! 


which; we-imagins, muſt-have bee im ſome de. 
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I is natural to regret, that, of the number of 
antique ſtatues which have come to us tolerably 


_ - entire, {© great a proportion are repreſentations 


of gods and goddeſſes. Had they been intended 
for real perſons, we might have had a perfect 

| knowledge of the face and figure of the greateſt 
part of the moſt diſtinguiſhed: citizens of anei- 
ent Greece and Rome. R man of unrelaxing” [> 
wiſdom would ſmile; with contempt, and aſk, if 
our having perfect; repreſentations of all the/ he- | 
roes, poets, and philoſophers recorded in hiſto-- 
ry, would make us either wiſer; or more learn- 


edi to which Tanſwer, That there are a great 


many things, which neither can add to my mall! 
ſtock of learning nor wiſdom, and yet give me 
more pleaſure and ſatisfaction than thoſe wWhick 
do; and, unfortunately for mankind, the:great- 
. r reſerable 206 iü PRO i 
A ab \ But thoogh'T SEV with 1 lian, given 
up a great number of the Jupiters and Apollos 


X 


and Venuſes, whoſe ſtatues: we have, in ek. 


change for an equal, or even à ſmaller, number 


of mere mortals whom I could name; I by n 
means conſidet the ſtatues of thoſe deities as un- 
intereſting. Though they are imaginary be- 
ings, yet each of them has a diſtin character 
of his own of claſſical authority, which has feng 
been impreſſed on our memories; and we a. 
ſume the right of deciding on the artifes' "Neill; 

and applauding or blaming, as he Has ſucceeded 
or failed i in expreſſing the eſtabliſhed On 


Ai F; 57 |! 
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of the god intended. From "the ancient Attiſts* 
| having exerciſed their genius in forming the 
images of an order of beings ſuperior” to man- 
kind, another and a' greater advantage is fup- 
poſed to have followed; it prompted the artiſts 
to attempt the uniting in one form, the various 
beauties and excellencies which nature had dii- | 
perſed in many. This was not ſo eaſy” à taſk 
as may by ſome be imagined; for that which" 
has a fine effe& in one particular face or per- 
ſon, may appear a deformity when combined 
with a different complexion, different features, 
or a different ſhape. It therefore required 
great judgment and taſte to collect thoſe vari- 
ous graces, and combine them with elegance and 
truth; and repeated efforts of this kind are ima- 
gined to have inſpired ſome of the ancient 
ſculptors with ſublimer ideas of beauty than na- 
ture herſelf ever exhibited, as appeats in ſome 
of their des We ways A our o 
di 8 * N NO hd Eb: bs 2» 
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. Though ee * no be _— can 
ſtand a compariſon with the great maſter- 
pieces now alluded to, yet nothing can be more 
abſurd than the idea which ſome people en- 
tertain, that all antique ſtatues” are of more 
excellent workmanſhip than the modern. We 
ſee, every day, 'numbefleſs ſpecimens of eve- 
ry ſpecies: of ſculpture; hrs the largeſt ſta- 
tues and baſſos- relie vos, to the een 
n R S e * 
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and 1 wee, atiques ang 
pet far inferior, not only to the works * the . 
beſt artiſts of Leo the Tenth's time, but alſo 
to. thoſe of. many artiſts: now! alive in various; = 
parts of Europe. The paſſion for ſculpture, 
Which the Romans caught from the Grecke, 


eee ee ee, eee eee 


only the chief ornaments of their temples and | 
palaces, but alſo of the. houſes of the middle, 
and even the loweſt, order of citizens. They 
_ were prompted to adorn them with the figures 
of a few favourite deities, by religion, as well 
as vanity: no man, but an atheiſt or a beg». 
gar, could be without them. This being the 


caſe, we may eaſily conceive what graceleſs 


divinities many of them muſt have been; for 
in this, no doubt, as in every other manufac- 
tory, there muſt occaſionally have been bung 
ling workmen employed, even in the moſt 
flouriſhing ta of the arts, and goods finiſhed. 


in a very careleſs and hurried manner, to an- 


ſwer the conſtant demand, and ſuit the dimen- 
ſions of every purſe. We muſt have a ver7 


high idea of the number of ſtatues of one kind 
or other, which were in old Rome, When 
we conſider how many are ſtill to be ſeen; 
how many have at different periods been car- 
ried away, by the curious, to every country in 
Europe; how. many were mutilated and de- 


ſtroyed by the gothic brutality. of Barbarians, 
and the ill directed zeal. of the eatly Chriſti- 


ans, who thought it à duty to exterminate 


(if 
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| every. image, without diſtinQion 57 age or 1 
ex, and without confidering whether they | 


were of God or man. This obliged the wretch- 


ed heathens to hide the ſtatues of their gods 
and of their anceſtors in the bowels of the _ © 


earth, where unqueſtionably great numbers of 


them ſtill remain. Had they not been thus 
barbarouſſy hewed to pieces, and buried, 1 
had almoſt ſaid, alive, we might have had 
ſeveral equal to the great maſter- pieces in the 
Vatican; for it is natural to imagine, that the 
rage of the zealots would be chiefly directed 


againſt thoſe ſtatues which were in the high- 


eſt eſtimation with the heathens; and we mut 
likewiſe imagine, that theſe would be the pieces - 
which they, on their part, would endeayour, 


by every poſſible means, to preſerve from their 
power, and bury in the earth. Of thoſe which 


have been dug up, I ſhall mention only a os - 
ry few, beginning with the Fatneſian Hercu- | 


les, which has been long admired as an ex- 


quiſite model of maſculine ſtrength; yet, ad- 


mirable as it is, it does not pleaſe all the world. 


I am told that the women in particular find 
ſomething unſatisfactory, and even odious, in 
this figure ; which, however majeſtic, is de- 
ficient in the charms moſt agreeable to them, 
and which might have been expected in the 


ſon of Jupiter and the beauteous Alemena. ' A 


lady whom I accompanied to the Farneſe pa- 
_ turned away | from it in diſguſt.” 1 you H 
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not imagine What had ſhocked her. She told 
me, after rerullad ion, that ſhe could not bear 
the ſtern ſeverity of his countenance, his large 
brawny limbs, and the club with which he 
was armed; which gave him more the ap- 
Wt: pearance of one of thoſe giants that, accord- 
ing to the old romances, carried away virgins 
and ſhut them up in gloomy. caſtles, than the 
gallant Hercules, the lover of Omphale. Fi- 
vally, the lady declared, ſhe was convincelf this 
ſtatue could not be a juſt repreſentation of Her- 
cules ; for it was not in the nature of things, 
that a man ſo ſormed could ever have . 1 5 


- 


celierer of diſtreſſed damſels, e . 


Without "4 powerful 8 as 0 of 
che fair ſex, I ſhould not ha ve expoſed myſelf 
to the reſentment of connoiſſeurs, by any ex- 
preſſion Which they might conſtrue an attacks 
vpon this favourite ſtatue ; but, with their ſup» | 
port, I will venture to aſſert, that the Farneſe 
Hercules is faulty both in his form and atti- 
tude: the former is too unwieldy for active 
exertion, and the latter exhibits vigour exhauſ- 
ted. A reſting. attitude is ſurely not the moſt 
proper in Which the all-conquering god of 
ſtrengih could be repreſented. Reſt implies 
fatigue, and fatigue ſtrength exhauſted, A 
repoling Hercules is almoſt a contradiQtion, 
_ _ Invincible activity, and incxhauſtible ſtrength, 
- pre his characteriſtics. The ancient artiſt has 
erred, not only in giving him an attitude 


, 
N ; 
: * 
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which ſuppoſes his ſtrength wants recruiting, - 


| | but in the nature of the ſtrength itſelf, the cha- 
| E 7 
W 5 | lis s 


Neat to W kh thi arcades of the | 
fame Palezzo Farneſe, is a moſt beautiful ſta- 
tue of Flora. The great advantage which an- 
cient artiſts had in attending the exerciſes of 


the gymnaſia, has been repeatedly urged ad the 


reaſon of their "ſuperiority over the moderns 
in ſculpture; We are told, that beſides the 
uſual exerciſes of the gymnaſia, all thoſe who . 

to contend at the Olympic games, 
were obliged; by the regulations, to prepare 
themſelves, by exerciſing publicly for” a- year 
at Elis; and the ftatuaries and painters con- 
ſtantly attended on the Arena, where they bad 
opportunities of beholding the fineſt ſhaped, 


te moſt graceſul, and moſt vigorous of the 


Grecian youth employed in thoſe manly'ſports;- 
in which the power of every muſele was ex- 
erted, and all their various actions called forth; 
and where the human form appeared in an in- 
finite variety of different attitudes: By a con- 
ſtant attendance at ſuch a ſchool, independent 
of any other circumſtance; the artiſts are ſup · 

poſed to have acquired a more animated, true; 
and graceful ſtyle, than poſſibly can de caught 
from viewing the tame, b 
which are exhibited in our 
the other hand, I have heard it — b 
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5 the: artiſt, who formed the Farneſian Flats, 


could not have improved his work, or derived 
any of its excellencies, from the | circutnſtarices - 
above enumerated; becauſe the figure is in 
ſtanding poſture, and clothed. In the light, - 
eaſy flow of the drapery, and in the contour of 
the body being diſtin diy pronounced through 
it, as if the figure were naked, the chief merit 
of this ſtatue is thought to conſiſt. But this 
teaſoning does not ſeem juſt ; for the daily op- 
portunities the ancient artiſts had of ſeeing” . 
ed figures, in every variety of action and atti- 
tude, muſt have given them advantages over 
the moderns, in forming even drapery figures. 
At Sparta, the women, upon particular occaſi - 
ons, danced naked. In their own families, they 
were ſeen every day clothed in light draperies z 
and ſo ſecondary was every conſideration, even 
that of decency, to art, that the prettieſt vir · 
gins of Agrigentum, it is recorded, were called 
upon by the legiſlature, without diſtinction, to 


ſhew themſelves naked to à painter, to enable | 
him to paint a Venus. Whilſt: the moderns, 
therefore, muſt acknowledge their inferiority to 


the ancients in the art of ſculpture, they may 
be allowed merit, on account of the cauſe, to 
Which it Ns meafure at 57 es to be 
ene n 5 D 
| 6 n 14 

Tbe fineſt 6 of anne Nh a 
to be ſeen in the Vatican. In theſe the Greek 


artiſts difplay an unqueſtionable ſuperiority over 


: 
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the moſt ſucceſofu efforts of the moderns. For 
| ns to attetupt à deſcription of theſe maſter- 
pieces, which have been deſcribed” a thouſand 


times, and imitared as often, without once hav- 
ing had juſtice done them, would be equally vain 


and ſuperfluous; confine” myſelf to a very 


few obſervations: The molt inſenſible of man- 4 
kind muſt be ſtruck with horror ar ſight of the 


Laoccon. On one of my viſits to the Vatican, 
1 was accompanied by tuo pefſons, 'who Had 
never been there before: one of thetn is accuſ- 

ed of being perfectly callous te every thing 
which does not immediately touch his own per- 
ſon ; the other is a worthy, | 


_ Giſt, after ſtat ing for foie! time with marks of 
terror at the groups, 8t length recovered Hitn-- 
ſelfz exdaimingwith's laugh, Egad,'I was 
* afraid theſe dd ſerpents would have leſt the 


fellow they are devouring, and made & ſnap ; | 


oy at me; but I am happy to; eee are 
4 of marble. “ I: thank you, Sir, moſt 

«, heartily, ſaid the — — 

in mind of that circumſtante ; till you menti- 


Loned it, I was in m. ee "ſe two youths““ 
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Nothing can he: eee admirably: 7 


un. than this affecting groupe ; in all pro- 


own head that it cbuld have been in any reſpe@ 


of becoming acquainted with Mr. Lock, a pe- 
riod of my life which I ſhall always recollect 
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_ . with peculiar: pleaſure, I remember my con- 
verſing with him upon this ſubject ; and that 


Gentleman, after mentioning the execution of 


this piece, in the higheſt terms of praiſe, ob 
ſerved that, had the figure of Laccoen been 
alone, it would have been perfect. As a man 
ſuffering the moſt excruciating bodily pain with 


becoming fortitude; it admits of no improve- 


5 ment; his proportions, his form, hib action, his 


expreſſion, are exquiſite. But When ns . 


appear, he is no longer an inſulated, fu 


individual, who, when he bas met pain .f 


death with dignity, has done all that oould be 


expected from man; he commences father, and 
a much wider field is opened to the artiſt. We 
expect the deepeſt pathos in the exhibition of 
the ſublimeſt charactet that art can offer to the 


contemplation of the human mind: A father 


forgetting pain, and inſtant death, to ſave his 


children. This Sublime and Pathetic the artiſt 
either did not ſee, or deſpaired of attaining. 
Laocoon's ſufferings are merely corporal; he is 
deaf to the cries of his agonizing children, who 
are calling on bim for aſſiſtance. But had he 


been throwing a lock of anguiſn upon his ſons, 
had he ſeemed to have forgotten his own ſuffer- 
ings in theirs, he would have commanded the 
ſympathy of the ſpectator in a much higher de- 


on, that the execution of this groupe is perfect, 
but that the conception is not equal to the ex- 


— p 


ecution. I ſhall leave it to others to decide 
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whether Mr. Lock, in theſe obſervations, ſpoke 


| like a, man of taſte: I am ſure he ſpoke like a 


father. Lhave ſenſibility to feel the beauty and 
juſtneſs of the . babes I n ei. 
genuity to make it. E 2 D* 2416 | 
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It is diſputed whether this groupe was ; forms- 
ed from Virgil's deſcription of the death of La- 
ocoon and his ſons, or the deſcription made from | 
the groupe; it is evident, from their minute re- -.. 
ſemblance, that one or other muſt have been the _ 
caſe. The Poet mentions a circumſtance, which 
could not be repreſented. by the. ſculptor; he. 
lays that, although every other perſon around 
ſought ſafety by flight, the father was attacked: _ 
1 the ſerpents, while he was, em (Rs the: 
aſſiſtance of his ſons— 5 


| ue ſubeuntem ac 1ela fetentein, © 4 


This deficiency in the ſculptor” s art would have 
been finely ſupplied by . b. e ae 
Mr. Lock propoled.. | 4 
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Reflecting on the dreadful condition 8 . 


perſons entangled in the horrid twinings of ſer- * 
pents, and after contemplating the varied anguiſh * 
ſo ſtrongly. expreſſed in their countenances, it is 
a relief to turn the eye to the heavenly figure - 
of the Apollo. To form an adequate idea of 
the beauty of this ſtatue, it is abſolutely neceſ-- 
ſary to ſee it. With all the advantages of co- 
lour and life, the n burn never appeared ſo · 


\ * 


8 
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oO beddtiful} and we never can fufficienitly ü 
1 the artiſt, who has endowed marble with a finet 


than ever were ſeen in living features! In the 
forming of this inimitable figure, the artiſt ſeems 
to have wrought after an ideal form of beauty, 
ſupetior to any in nature, and which exiſted on- 
N in his own ONTO. aig Te os 
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q Thi alinired ſtatue of Antinous is 6 the "8 
1 cer Nothing can be more light, elegant, 
. ealy ; the proportions are exact, and the 


Fr perfect. It is an exquiſite repreſentati- | 


on of the moſt beautiful youth a ob lived. 
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The ſtatue of Apollo repreſents ſomething ſu⸗ 
perior, and the emotions it excites are a of the 
"Re caſt. STI a PO TE $34.30 
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expreffion'of grace, dignity, and underſtanding, . 
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ebe who has aſfutned the- 


3 of Prin tt Wah "16 3 tall, well ade 
man, about ſixty years of age, but taining in 
| his Look all the freſtneſs of a much earlier period: 


of life.” He lays à greater ſtreſs on the.cerems- 


| nious part of religion than his predeceſſor Gan-- 


ganelli, in whoſe reign 4 great relaxation, of 
church-diſcipline'is thought to have taken place. ; 
The late Pope was a man of moderation, good: 

ſenſe, and fimplicity of manners; and could not” - | 
go through all the 6ftenitatious parade which his 


ſtation required, without reluQance,. and marks: 


of diſguſt. He knew that the opinions of man- 
kind had undergone à very great change ſince 

thoſe ceremonies were eſtabliſhed; and that ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable of the ſpeArors con- 
dered as perfectly frivolous many things which 

formerly had been held xs ſatred. A man of good 

ſenſe may ſeem to lay the grexteſt weight on de- 
remonies which he himfelf conſiders as ridicu- 
lous, provided he thinks the people, in whoſe: 
ſight he goes through them, are impreſſed With 


2 conviction of their importance; but if he 


knows/that ſome of the beholders are entirely of 
oats of thinking, he will be ſtrongly 
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tempted to evince, by ſome means or other, that 
he deſpiſes the fooleries he performs, as much 
as any "of them. This, in all probability, was 
the caſe with Ganganelll; who, beſides, was an 
enemy to fraud and hypocriſy of every kind, 
But, however remifs he may have been with re- 
gard to the etiquette of his ſpiritual functions, 
every, body acknowledges his diligence and acti- 
vity in promoting the temporal good of his ſub- 
jects. He did all in his power to-revive tride, _ 
and to encdurage manufaQures and induſtry. of 
every kind, He built no churches, but he re- 
paired the roads all over the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; - 
he reſtrained the malevolence of bigots, removed 
abſurd prejudices, and promoted. ſentiments. of 
charity and. good-will to , mankind, in general, 
Without excepting even heretics: . His enemies, 
the Jeſuits, with an intention to make him odious 
in the eyes of his own ſubjeQs,' gave bim the 
name of the Proteſtant Pope. If they ſuppoſed 
that this calumny would be credited, on account 
of the conduct above mentioned, they at once 
paid the higheſt compliment to the Pope and 2p 
Proteſtant religion. The careleſs manner in 
which Ganganelli performed certain functions, 
and the general tenour of his life and ſentiments, 
were lamented. by politicians, as well as by 
5 bigots. However frivolous the former might 
think many ceremonies in themſelves, they {till 
_ conſidered them as of political. importance, in 
ſuch a govefnment as that of Rome; and the 
Conclave held on the death of the late Tages are 


” 
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ſcrupulous. obſerver of all; its ipjuaRtions and ce- 5 
remonials. As. 1 his pretenſions, in point of fa- 
mily, fortune, and connexions, were ſmaller 
"than thoſe of moſt of his brother cardinals, it 
is the more probable that, he owed his elevation 
10 this part of of his. character, which rendered 
him a proper perſon to check the. progreſs of 
abuſes that had been entirely neglected by the 
late Pope; ;. under whoſe adminiſtration free- 

hinking was ſad to haye been countenanged, 

Proteſtantiſm in general regarded with diminiſhed 
abborrence, and the, .Calyiniſts in particular 
treated with a degree of indulgence, to which 
their! inveterate.enmity to the church of Rome 
gave them no title, Several inſtanees of this are 
enumerated, and one in particular, which, I dare 
ſay, you will think a ſtronger. proof of the late 
Pope“ 8 good ſenſe and good humour, than of bu = 
eee to which his enemies imputed it. 


| 1 i eee eee 
"x Scotch Rs bas . his brain, 
by reading the Bock of Martyrs, the cruelties of 
the Spaniſh Inquiſition, and the Hiſtories: of all 
the perſecutions that ever were raiſed by the Ro- 
man Catholics Lk the Proteſtants, was ſeized 
with.; a e Fo ſame . were juſt 
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about to be rene wed. This terrible idea diſtu 


ed his imagination day and nigbt; He thought of 


nothing but racks and ſcaffolds; and, on one de- 
eaſion; be dreamt that there was à continued 
train of bonfires, With 4 tar-barfel and 1 Pro- 
teſtant in each, = the a From! CO to. 
St. J 8. 
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1 Mas the anxiety and diftreſs of 
dis mind to à worthy ſenſible dlergynian” he 
ved in the neighbourhood. This gentlemin 
| 2 pains to quiet is fears, proving to 
nim, by ſtrong and obvious arguments, that there 
was little or no danger of ſuch an event as he 


AL tesded. Theſe realonings had a powerful effe&: 


while they were delivering, but the impreſſon 


pages of the Bock of Martyrs. As ſoon as the 
clergyman remarked thts, he adviſed the relations- 
to remove that, and every book. which treated. 
of perſecution and martyrdom, entirely out of 
the poor man's reach, This was done cede. 
and books of a leſs gloomy complexion were fub- 


ſtituted in their place; but as all of them formed 
a ſtrong contraſt with the colour of his mind, he 


could not bear their peruſal, but betook himſelf- 
to the ſtudy of the Bible, which was the only 
bock of his ancient library which had been left; 


add fo Krong u hold Had hig former Hüdien en 


of his imagination, that he. could reliſh no part 


of the Bible, except the Revelation of St. John, 


did not laſt; and was always effaced by & few, 


a great part of which, he thought, referred to 


* — 


ce whoreef Babylon, ofin other words, the Pope- 
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of Rome. This part of the ſcripture he peruſed 
continually with unabating ardour and* delight. 


His friend, the clergyman having jobſerved this,. p 
took occafion'to ſay, that every part of the 17 Ay 


Bible, was, without doubt, moſt” foblime, and 
wonderfully inſtructive; yet he was ſurpriſed to 
ſee that he limited his ſtudles entirely to the laſt 
book, and neglected all the reſt. 10 which che 
other replied, That de Wb was a divine, and- 
a man of learning, might, with'propriety, read 
all the facred volume from beginning to end; but, 
for his own part, he thought proper to confine 
himfelf to what he could underſtand; and there- 
| fort, though he had'a die reſpe&t for all the ſcrip- 
türe, he ack no ledged he gave a prefetence to 
the Revelation of St. John. This anſwer en- 
titely ſatisfied the cle yman; he did not think 
it expedient to queſtion him any farther; he took. 
| his leave, after having requeſted the people of 
the family with whom this perſon lived, to have 


a watchful eye on their relation. In the mean 


time, this poor. man's terrors, with regard. to 
the revival of popery and perſecution, daily aug- 
mented; and nature, in all probability, would 
have funk under the weight of ſuch accumulated 
anxiety, had not a thought occurred which te- 
lieved his mind in an inflant, by ſuggeſting an 
_ infallible method of preventing all the eyils 
which his | imagination had been brooding over for 
ſo long a time. The happy idea which afforded - 
him ſo much comfort, was no. other, than that 


* 
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be ſhould immediately go to Rome, and convert 
the Pope from the Roman Catholic to the Preſ- 
byterian religion. The moment he hit on this 
| fortunate expedient, he felt at once the ſtrongeſt _ 
" impulſe to undertake the taſk, and the fulleſt 
' conviction that his undertaking. would be crown» 
ed. with ſucceſs ;, it is no wonder, therefore, that 
his countenance threw off its former gloom, and 
that all his features brightened with the heart». 
felt thrillings of happineſs. and ſelf-applaule.. 
_ While his relations congratulated each other on 
this agreeable. change, the exulting viſionary, 
| without communicating his deſign to any mortal, 
ſet out for London, took his paſſage to Leghorn, 
and, in a ſhort time after, arrived. in perfect 
health of . and | In, ran, Wi at e 


"He 1 npplicd. fo an een of Fg 
own country, of whoſe obliging temper he had 
previouſly heard, and whom he conſidered as a 
proper perſon to-procure him an interview. ne- 
ceſſary for the accompliſhment of his project. 
He informed that gentleman, that he earneſtly. _ 
wiſhed to have a conference with the Pope, on 
a a buſmeſs of infinite importance, and which d. 
mitted of no delay. It was not difficult to per- 
ceive the ſtate of this poor man's mind; the 
good. -natured eccleſiaſtic endeavoured to ſooth 
and amuſe him, putting off the conference till a 
diſtant day; in hopes that means might be fallen 
don, during the interval, to prevail on him to 
return to bis own Gene A few. days alter 


gold and precious ſtones and pearls ! throw 


1 1a rA | W 


a winds he happened to go St. Peter's 
church, at the very time when his Holinefs was 
performing ſome religious ceremony. At this 
ſight our impatient miſſionary felt all his paſſions 
inflamed with irreſiſtible ardour; he could no 


longer wait for the expected conference, but 


burſting out with zealous indignation, he ex- 
claimed, O thou beaſt of nature, with ſeven 
<« heads and ten horns l thou mother of harlots; 
« arrayed in purple and ſcarlet, and decked with 


c away the golden cup of uke Ceed and 
* e MOL _ ann 4: 
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Mew eee the ee 
bubbub-that ſuch an apoſtrophe, from ſuch a 
perſon, in ſuch a place, would occaſion; he 


was 0 
| al d | 


1 ali _ | 
W that he was a Britiſh ſubs | 
led, ſome whe underitood Engliſh were ordered 
to attend his examination. The firſt queſtion 
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aſked of him was, What had brought him to 


* Rome?” He anſwered, To anoint the eyes 
e of the ſcarlet whore with GE that ſne 
might ſee her wickedneſs.” They aſked, 
%% Who he meant by the ſcarlet whore?“ He 

anſwered, * Who elſe could he mean, but her 
« who ſitteth upon ſeven mountains who hath 
« ſeduced the kings of the earth to commit for- 

“ nication, and who hath gotten drunk with ine 
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1 blood of the ſaints, and the blood of the mar+ 
©  tyrs.?”*. Many other queſtions were aſked, 
| and ſuch provoking anſwers returned. that ſome 
ſuſpeQed the man affected madneſs, that he 
might give vent to his rancour and-petulance 
with impunity; and they were for condemning 
bim to the gallies, that he might be taught more 
ſenſe and better manners. But when they com- 
municated their ſentiments to Clement the Four- 
teenth, he ſaid, with great good humour, 
„That he never had heard of any body whoſe 
* underſtanding or politeneſs had been much im- 
0 '1, proved at that ſchool; that although the po 
- 4. man's firſt addreſs had been a little rough and 
abrupt, yet he could not help conſidering him- 
© ſelf as obliged to him for his godd-imtebtivns, | 
and for His Undertalintz ſuch. long Journey 
with a view: to do good.“ He e . 
gave orders to treat the man with 
while he remained in confinement, and to put 
ham on board the firſt ſnip bound from Civita. 
Vecchia to England, defraying the expence of 
his paſſage, | However humane and reaſonable 
this conduct may be thought by many, there 
were people who condemned it as an injudicious. | 
piece of lenity, which might have a tendency to 
(wk the dignity of the ſacred office, and expoſe 
it to future inſults. If ſuch behaviour as this 
did not paſs without blame, it may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed, that few of the late Pope's actions 
eſeaped uncenſured; and many who loved the 
ö diſpoſitions of the nay OR of 
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inion, that the ſpirit of the times required a 
different character on the Papal throne. This 
idea prevailed among the Card 
| election, and the Conclave is fu 


ſame motive that the Roman ſenate ſometimes 
choſe a DiQator to reſtore and enforce the anci 
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functions of his office in the moſt ſolemn man- 


ner; not only on public and extraordinary oc- 


caſions, but alſo in the moſt common at᷑ts of de- 


votion. I happened lately to be at St. Peters? 


church, when there was ſcarcely any other bo- 
dy there; while I lounged from chapel to cha- 
pel, looking at the ſculpture and paintings, the 
Pope entered with a very few attendants; when. 


he came to the ſtatue of St Peter, he was not | 


fatisfied with bowing, which is the uſual matk 


of reſpe& ſhewn to that image; or with kneel- 


ing, which is performed by more zealous per- 

fons ; or with kiſſing the foot, which I former-. 
ly imagined concluded the climax of devotion ;. 
he bowed, he knelt, he kiſſed the foot, and then 
he rubbed his'brow and his whole head with: 

every mark of humility, fervour, and adoration, 
upon the ſacred ſtump.—It is no more, one half 
of the foot having been long ſince worn away 
by the lips of the pious; and if the example of 


his Holineſs is univerſally imitated, nothing but 


a miracle can prevent the leg, thigh, and other 


© parts from meeting with the ſame” fate. Tun 
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uncommon appearance of zeal in the Pope, is 
not imputed to hypocriſy or to policy, but is 
_ to proceed entirely from a conviction. 
ol the efficacy of thoſe holy frictions; an opi- 
nion which has given people a much higher _ 
of the ſtrength of his faith, than of his 
ſtanding. This being jubilee year, he may _ 
ſibly think a greater appearance of devotion ne- 
ceſſary now, than at any other time. The firſt 
Jubilee was inſtituted by Boniface the Eighth, 
in the year 1300. Many ceremonies and in- 
ſtitutions of the Roman Catholic church are 
founded on thoſe of the old Heathens. This is 
evidently an imitation of the Roman ſecular 
games, which were exhibited every hundredth 
year in honour of the gods * ; they laſted three 
days and three nights ; they were attended with 
great pomp, and drew vaſt numbers of people 
to Rome, from all parts of Italy, and the moſt - 
diſtant provinces. Boniface, recolleQing this, 
determined to [inſtitute ſomething analogous, 
which would immortalize his own. name, and 
promote the intereſt of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion 1 in general, and that of the city of Rome 
in particular. He embraced the favourable op- 
portunity which the beginning of a century pre- 
ſented 4 he invented a few extraordinary cere- 
monies, and declared the year. 1300. the firſt 
jubilee year, during which he aſſured mankind, 


N 


„The Carmen Seralare "of KN was Feen on oeca- 
| Gon of thoſe celebrated by Auguſtus in the year of Rome 736. 
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that heaven would be in a particular manner 


propitious, in granting indulgences, and remiſ- 
ion ol ſins, to all who ſhould come to Rome, 
and attend the functions there to be performed, 


at this fortunate period, which was not to occur. 


again for a hundred years. This drew: a great 


- concourſe of wealthy ſinners to Rome ; ; and the 


extraordinary circulation of money it occaſioned, 
was ſtrongly felt all over the Pope's dominions. 


Clement the Sixth, regretting that theſe allvan- 
tages ſhould occur ſo ſeldom, abridged the peri- 


on, and declared there would be a jubilee every 


fifty years; the ſecond was accordingly. cele- 


4 4 


| brated in the year 1350. Sixtus the Fifth, 
imagining that the interval was ſtill too long, 


once more retrenched the half; and ever fince _ 


there has been a jubilee every twenty-fifth year®. 
It is not likely that any future Pope will think 
of ſhortening this period ; if any alteration were 
again to take place, it moſt probably would be, 


to reſtore the ancient period of fifty or a hun- a 


| dred years; for, inſtead of the wealthy pilgrims 
who flocked to Rome from every quarter of 


Chriſtendom, ninety-nine in a hundred of thoſe 


| who come now, are ſupported by alms during 
their journey, or are barely able to defray their 
own expences by the ſtricteſt ceconomy 3 and 


* e er is r ſuppoſed at DOE to derive no 


To chis laſt abridgment 1 am indebted for herkid te hi 
nnen of iy 00k 
year, © 
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other advantage from the uncommon fatigue he 


is obliged. to go through on the jubilee years | 
except the ſatisfaction, he feels, in refleQing am 


the benefit his labours confer on the ſouls of the 


beggars, and other travellers, who reſort from 


all corners of Italy to Rome, on this bleſſed oc-" 
caſion. The States which border on the Pope's: 


dominions, . ſuffer. many temporal .inconyenien- 


_ cies from the zeal of the peaſants, and manufac- 


turers, the greater part of whom ſtill make a 


point of viſiting St. Peter's on the jubilee. year z 


the loſs ſuſtained. by the countries which ſuch 
emigrants abandon, is not balanced by any ad- 
vantage transferred to that to which they re- 


ſort 3 the good atiſing on, the whole, being en- 


tirely. of a, ſpiritual nature. By far the greater: 


number of pilgrims come from the kingdom of 


Naples, whoſe. inhabitants are ſaid: to be of a; 
very devout and very amorous diſpoſition. The 


firſt prompts them to go to Rome in ſearch of 
that abſolution which the ſecond renders neceſ · 
ſary; and on the year of jubilee, when indul- 
gences are to be had at an eaſier rate than at 
any other time, thoſe who can afford it general: 
ly carry away ſuch a ſtock, as not only is ſuffi- 
cient to clear old fcores, but will alſo ſerve as aw 
eee for future : tranſgreſſions.” $1875 
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ter's, which is called the Holy Door. This is | | 
always walled up, except on this diſtinguiſhed 
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' | pilgrims, and many others, prefer crawling OE, 
the church upon their knees, by this door; z to 
walking in; the uſual way; by any other. 1 
was preſent at the ſhutting up of this Holy Door. 
'The Pope being ſeated on a raiſed ſeat, or kind 


of throne; ſurrounded by Cardinals and other 


 eccleſiaſtics, an anthem was ſung, accompanied 
by all ſorts of muſical inſtruments. During the 
performance, his Holineſs deſcended from the 
throne, with a golden trowel in his hand, placed 
the firſt brick, and applied ſome mortar; he 
then returned to his ſeat; and the door was in- 
ſtantly built up by more expert, though leſs 


| hallowed, workmen; and will remain as it is 
now, till the beginning of the nineteenth centu- _ . 
ry, when it will be again opened, by the Pope _ 


then in being, with the ſame ſolemnity that it 


has been now ſhut. Though his Holineſs places 
but a ſingle brick, yet it is very remarkable that 
this never fails to communicate its influence, in 


ſuch a rapid and powerful manner, that, within 


about an hour, or at moſt an hour and a half, 
all the other bricks, which form the wall of the 
Holy Door, acquire an equal degree of ſanQity 
with that placed by the Pope's own hands. The 
common people and gooey are well acquaint- 


ed with this wondefful effect. At the begin- 


ning of this Jubilee-year, when the late wall was 

- thrown down, men, women, and children ſcram- 
bled and fought for the fragments of the bricks 

and mortar, with the ſame eagerneſs which lels 


. ae 
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| enlightened mobs diſplay, on days of public! re- 
joicing, when handfuls- of money are thiowm, 
among them, I haye been:/often uſfured that = 
thoſe pieces of brick, bas des theid ſanity, have 
allo the virtus of cuting many of ih moſt ob- 1270 
ſtinate diſeaſes; and, if newſpapere werte per- 
mitted: at Rome, there is not the leaſt resſon t 
doubt, that thoſe cures would be atteſted pub- 
licly by the patients, in a manner a8 ſatiafe ˙τ 


and convincing as are the cuts. performedrdaily = 


by the pills, pomdets, drops, and bolſams. adyer . 
tiſed in the London newſpapers. After the 
ſhuttint of the Holy Door, maſs. was celebrated 
at midnight; and the ceremony was attended by: 


vaſt multitudes of people. For my on part, 


I ſuſpended. m curiosity till vent da, Wwhien 


Was. Chriſtmas-day, When I returned again to 


St. Peter e church, and ſaw the Pope Peferm 


maſs on that ſolemn occaſion. His Holineſs 
went through all the evolutions of the ceremony 
with an addreſs and flexibility of body, whick 
are rately to be found in thoſe who: wear the 

tiara; who are, generally ſpeaking, men bowing 
under the load of years und infirmities-. His 
preſent Holineſs has hitherto ſuffered from nei 
ther. His features are regular, and he has a 
fine countenance z his perſon is ſtraight, and his 
movements graceful. His leg and foot are r. 
markably well made, and always ornamented 
with ſilk ſtockings, and red ſlippers, of the moſt 
delicate conſttuction. Not withſtanding that the 
Papal uni forms ate by no means calculated 0 fot 
Vor. II. H 
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Off the perſon to the greateſt advantage, yet „ 
_ peculiar neatneſs with r they are put on, 
P and tlie nie adjuſtment of their molt minivte | 
pots, ſofficiently'ptove that Nis preſent: Felinefs 
_ bs not inſenſible of the charms" of his perſon, 
or unſolicitous about his external ofnaments. 

| Troup verging towards the winter of Hife, his 
checks flilliglow with autumunal roſes, which; at 
Allele diſtance, appear as blooming as thoſe of 
the «\pring:" kk be himſelf were leſs) cletlt-ighted 
| than he ſeems to be, to the beauties of nis face 
and petſon, be could" not also de deaf to che 
voices of the women, who break out into excla- 
mation, in praiſe of both, as öften as he appears 5 
in public. On a public” oetafion; lately, as he 
ee particular ſtreet, a young 
woman at a window 'exclainjed;** Qganto e 
. bello O quanto e bello f“ und was immedi-⸗ 
ae anſwered by a zealous old lady at the win- 
do oppoſite, who, folding her hands in each 
others and raiſing her eyes ee cried out, 
© witha mixture of love for his perſon; and vene- 


5 N Fee his ſacred office, % Tanto e bello, 


te quanto e ſantolꝰ When we knowithat fuch'a - 
"quantity of incenſe is daily burnt under his ſacred 
noſtrils, we: ought not to be-aſtoniſhed, though 
wie ſhould: find his . l e — _ 
Hlitle ſintoticated- Dei N een 


6 
de tene ne has won: ee . af 


ſuch an univerſal power over mankind, that not 
"ah Aten * an, even — 
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rated he 


difplay, ſtrong - 
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"After mals, jo ere e Aion to 


the people aſlembledin the Grand | Gin: before 


the church of St. . Peter's. It Was A remarkably 55 
fine day z an immenſe. ieee filled that pa- 
cious and magnificent. area the horle a and * 


guards wens es their molt 


form. The Pope, ſeated in an open, N 


chair, in all the f. plendour | which his wardrobe 


could. give, with the tiara on his head, Was car- Þ 
| ried out of 2 large window, which. opens on 2 4 


balcony in the front of St. Peter's. „The f 


hangings and gold trappings with which the chair 5 gs 


was embelliſhed, concealed the men who carrie 


it; ſo that to thoſe who viewed him, from the 

area below, his Holineſs ſeemed to fail forward, | 
from the window. ſelf-balanced in the air, like a 
celeſtial being. The inftant he e, the 


muſic ſtruck up, the bells rung from every 


church, and the cannon thundered from the caſ- : 
tle of St. Angelo in repeated peals: During the 
intervals, the church of St. Peter's, the palace of 
the Vatican, and the banks of the Tiber, re- 
echoed the acclamations of the populace, At 
length his Holineſs aroſe from his ſeat, and an 
immediate and awful ſilence enſued. The mul- . 


titude fell upon their knees, with their hands 
and eyes raiſed towards his Holineſs, as to a be- 
nign Deity. After a ſolemn pauſe, he pronounced 
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. thern together, and bringing Na back 
8 bis breaſt with a flow mgtion, as if he had 

ot hold of. the blefling, and was drawing i 
9 from heaven. . be threw h is arms 
, waving them, for e time, as i 9 5 5 
1 ention had been to ſcatter = Lon n wi 


1 De 
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No ceremony can be - en ted for 

1 the ſenſes, and impoſing, on the under. 

0 — ſtanding, than, this of the Supreme Pontiff glv- 

. ing the bleſſing from. t e balcony 'of 8 St. Peter? "iy 

| For, my own part, if I bad not, in my early 5 

| Joutt 1 received impreſſions highly 1 unfavourable 5 

to the chief actor in this maßnißcent interlude 

1 ſhould have been in danger of ying him . 
8 degree © of reſpect, very inconſiſtent the te- 

ligion | in which I was educated. od latin 
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Ix; my aft, 12 N you wut my TERA 
been ſeduced almoſt into idolatry, by the # 1:84. z 
of example, and the pomp which ſurrounded the 
idol. I muſt now. confeſs that I have actually 
bowed the knee to Baal, from mere wantonneſs. | 
We are told that, to draw near to. that B | 
who ought to. be the only object of worthip, | 
with our lips, while our bag is far from him, 
is a mockery, Such daring and abſurd hypocrify 
I ſhall always avoid: but to have drawn near to 
bim, who ought not to be an object of worſhip, 
with the lips only, while the heart continued. at 
a diſtance, 1 1 will be conſidered as 7 ka 


way, I you ſhall hear.—It i is 2 for ſtrangers 
to be preſented to his Holineſs before they lea ve 
Rome. The ; - wah of H——, Mr. K —, and 
myſel 3 all been at the Vatican together, 


upon that important buſineſs, - . Your young ac- 
quaintance Jack, who, having now got a commiſ- 
fion in the army, conſiders himſelf no longer as. 


— 


— > my ——— — 
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; a boy, deſired to accompany us. We went un- 
der the auſpices of a certain eccleſiaſtic, who 


uſually A wa Engliſh on ſuch occaſions. 


1 1 1 7 1 M © ; 
"he very 3 concluded, that it wandh be | 


moſt agreeable to us to have the circumſtance of | 


_ king the flipper diſpenſed with. Having had 
ſome converſation, therefore, with his Holineſs, 


in his own. apartment, while we remained in 
another room, previous to our introduQion ; he 


afterwards returned, and informed us, that the 
Pontiff, indulgent to the prejudices of the Britiſh, 


nation, did not inſi ſt on that part of the cetemo- 


mal; and therefore 4 Very low bow, on our 
being preſented,” was * thar would be IN - 


We Yoo \+ kong 
N 
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ak * way my the D— of 1 2 8 5 
have given myſelf any trouble about the matter, 
had T ſuſpeQed'that all was to end in a bow. 1 


look on Kiffing the toe as the only amuſing Cir- 


cumſtance of the whole; If that is to be omitted, 
T will not be introduced at all. For if the eh - 
ludicrous part } is left oil, 'who would wait "for 
the reſt of a farce ? May: phe IP P ; ger | 

This was a thunderſtroke to our gegoclatot, 
who expected thanks, at leaſt, for the honourable 
terms he had obtained ; but who, on the contra- 
ry, found himſelf in "the ſame diſagreeable pre- 
dicament with other negbeiatort, who have met 


with abuſe and n from ny countrymen, 


7 
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The D—. af, ee knew . of. the 


treaty which our introducer had juſt concluded ; | 


otherwiſe he would certainly bave prevented che 


negociation. As perceived, however, that our 


ambaſſador was mortified with the thoughts that 


all his labour ſhould prove abortive, I ſaid, that, 


although, he had prevailed with bis Holineſs. to 


wave that part of the ceremonial, which bis 


Grace thought ſo entertaining, yet it would un- 


queſtionably be ſtill more agreeable, to him that 
the whole ſhould. be performed to-its utmoſt * 
tent: this new arrangement, therefore, nee | 


not be an e to N being A 


* 


The countenance = our Conduktor 'b ight- | 


ened up at this propoſal. He immediately uſh- 

ered us into the. preſence. of the Supreme Pontiff. 

We all bowed to the ground; J the ſuppleſt of La 
x 


company. had the happineſs to 1255 the, ſacr 
agile were 


ſlipper with their lips, and the lea 
within a few inches of that honour. As this was 
more than had. been bargained for, his. Holineſs 
ſeemed agreeably ſurpriſed ; ; raiſed the = 
with a ſmiling countenance, and converſed with 
him in an obliging manner, alking the common 
queſtions, How long he had been in Traly? 
Whether he found Rome agreeable ? When he 
intended to ſet out for Naples ?—He ſaid ſome- 
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and, aftet about « quarter of an hour or teeny 
winde, eee e ee 1225 


Wert day, his Holineſs ſent his een, 


ek 10 the D—, with a preſent of two medals, one 


bf gold, 400 the vther' of filver ;" on both ok 
| hn head e Oe y 4 


oy 2 . 8 
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10 manner in which the al of vrais 
1 paſs their time, is as far from being amu- 
Ang or agreeable, as one can poſſibly 1 imagine, 
Slaves to the tireſome routine ne of etiquette; mar- 

tothe oppreſlive fatigue of pomp 3 conſtrain- 
420 walk Ki levee-day around 55 ſame dull 
circle, to gratify the vanity of fifty or a hun- 

.dred people, by whiſpering a ſomething ., ora. 

nothing into the ears of each ; obliged to wear | 

a ſmiling Soma even RA the heart is . 

oppreſſed with ſadneſs; befieged by the craving | 
faces of thoſe, who are more diſpleaſed at w at 
bs with-held, than grateful for the fayours they | 
have received; ſurrounded, as he conſtantly | is, | 
by adepts in the art of ſimulation, all profeſſing 
the higheſt poſſible regard; how ſhall the puzzled 
monarch diſtinguiſh real from aſſumed attach- | 

ment? and what a riſk does he run, of placing 
| his confidence where he ought to have directed 
his indignation | And, to all theſe | inconvenien- 
_ cies, when we add this, that he is precluded 
from thoſe delightful ſenſations which ſpring 
from diſintereſted friendſhip, ſweet equality, 


5 us Z 
i {+ N ANNERS rr A Lv. boy: 7 1 33 5 

aud the gay, eateleſs' enjoyments of focal Hife, 
we muſt:actnowledge, that all that is drilliane* 
in the condition of 3 ſovereign; is not/fufficitnr- 


to compenſate for ſueh Pe ee 
2 15 is oy By oy ; 
PEE S008) 


80 far feed aneh ae .: 
vied condition: as enviable,” that great part of 
mankind are mote apt to think it inſupportable x 


pains of royalty for life, are able to wait with. 
patience for the natural period of their days. 
For, unge ar ir 8 hiſtory does ft 
Brirain dſo of king, who- hamgedy of drowns 
ed, or put hinvſelf to death in any other violent | 
E ˙» mary 
3 0e, an 1 nary fa; | 
till I recollected that, however void of reſ6ur-. 
ces and acrvity the minds of monarchs may be, 
they are ſeldotti allowed to reſt in repoſe. © The 
ſtorms to which people in their lofty tus Ra 

are expoſed, *occaion ſuch agitations as prevent 
the ſtagnatitig lime of tædium from gathering 
on their minds. That kings do not commit fu 
icide, therefore, affords only a very ſlender pre- 8 
ſumptſon of the happineſs of their condition: 

although it is a ſtrong proof; that all the Hurri- 

canes of life are not ſo inſupportable to the hu 
man mind, 'as * fearleſs, bopelel⸗ 

„ Rr 


1 re If Fa is any ee 8 
ropreſentation of the wach en eee 


Jou imagine that of all others it would be e 
moſt ſhunned? Would not you imagine that 


_ . every human being would ſhrink from it, as 


9. from certain miſery ; and thats ar dealt een 


Vile nen would ſay, with the bet. 
9 Hi, Shot; int een 01 eee wes | 
| Lemy none their pageantry and how, nit - 
ee e un nn . 
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ms Tondo ha Fi lat og 1 
will adopt the ſentiment, and act accordingly; 
provided his rank in life removes him from the - 
poſſibility of ever attaining the objects in queſ- 
tion. For, what. is ſituated. beyond the ſphere r | 
our hopes, very ſeldom. excites our deſires ; but 
bring the powerful magnets a little nearer, and 
they attract the human paſſions with a force 


Which reaſon. and philoſophy cannot controul. 


Placed within their reach, the wiſe and the fool- 
iſh graſp with equal eagerneſs at crowns an 
ſceptres, in ſpite of all the thorns with which 
they ate ſurrounded. Their alluring. magic 
| ſeems to have the power of changing the very 
characters and natures of men. In purſuit of 
them, the indolent have been excited to the moſt 

A2 &ive exertions, the voluptuous have renounced 

their darling pleaſures; and even thoſe who have 

Jong walked in the direct road of integrity, hae 
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n N — Ir das been 
general belief, ever ſince the kingly-oficd was 


eſtabliſhed among men, that cares und ante 
were the conſtant attendants of 'royalt 


this general conviction never made a fingle, er- 


ſon decline an-tpportunity'of etmbarking on tl 
ſea of troubles. | Every. new adventurer flatters 


himſelf that he thall be guided by 9 1 
ſtar undiſcovered by former navigators; and thoſe 


who, after trial, have relinquiſhed; Wa ee 5 


Charles, Chriſtina, Amadeus, and 


they had quitted the helm, and were ſafely ar- 


rived in port, are ſaid to have languiſned all the 
reſt of their lives, for that ſituation which theit 


own experience taught them was fraugnt with, | 


| miſery . moot ant batte n gen 
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Hope, of England did not arrive 
at the throne by the natural and direct road. 


Shakeſpeare puts the following, Addreſs to\Sleep}, 


into the mouth of this anni r 
een een ne eee ee nue 
eee e eee eee 


ua is ſoft nurſe, how have I-frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids tows, 
And ſteep wy ſenſes in forgetfulneſs ?- 


— OW R@ 


_ vrt e ee 
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. chou in sky & 


Upon uneaſy pallets ftretching the, 
And kuſh'd with buſy night; flies to thy 2 


IJbes in: the pertum's ghaqbern of the Ss. 


Under the: canopies, of coſtly ſtate. GE 


| be. Jell'd Th founds, of. Lana melody? . 1 
N ou du od F w thou with the vile 
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155 On therkigh and giddy uk. 
-Seab up! the fhiptboy”s eyes, and were gems 


_ of the. rude: imperious ſurge ; podturici nf 
Aud in the ziſitation of the winds; 
Who take the ruffian, bilows by the LY 
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Finger monſtrous Wc n 5 
clamours in the flix ppb r LS 


ith.deaf*nin hrouds,» 


Cant thou, G partial Sleep! give t y.re * — hy HD 
-. 0 che wet 1 of why 


| ſo rude; 
Aud, in the calmeſt and imoſt tilleſt night, 
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| 2 dean to obtain the crown, you 
would conclude. that he was quite cloyed by poſ- 
ſeſſion at the time he made this ſpeech; and there 


fore, at firſt ſight, you would not expect that he 
thould afterwards diſplay any exceſſive attach 
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ment to what gives him ſo much uneaſineſs; 
But Shakeſpeare,; who Rut w the ſeeret wiſhes; 
perverſe deſires, and ſtrange | inconſiſtencies f 
the human heart, better than man ever knew - 


5 pen bebe er er fond 


Inn t r Ev. 1557 


of al his inqwietude, that he cannot! bear to 


| have the crown one moment — 
but orders it to be plaved on his pil 
amm 42 1. ao en 7 
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Of alt laden) the Tiers; in my opinion, 
dos the feen Guns) 560 nothing can afford 


a ſtronger proof of the firength' and perſeveranes 


of man's paſſion for ſovereign power, than cur 


knowledge, that even this. eccleſiaſtical crown is 
ſought after with as'much eagerneſs, perhaps with 
more than any other crown in the world, although 


the candidates are generally in the decline of life, 


and all of a profeſſion which avows the moſt per- 
fe& contempt of worldly grandeur. This appears 
the more wonderful when we reflect, that, over 
and above thoſe ſources of wearineſs and vexation, 
which the Pope has in common with other ſo- 
vereigns, he has ſome which are peculiar to 
himſelf. The tireſome religious functions which 
he muſt perform, the ungenial ſolitude of his 
meals, the excluſion of the company and con- 


verſation of women, reſtriction from the tender- ' 


| eſt and moſt delightful connexions in life, from 
the endearments of a parent, and the oper acinotu- 
ledgment of his own children; his mind op- 
preſſed with the gloomy reflection, that the man 
for whom he has the leaſt regard, perhaps his 
greateſt enemy, may be his immediate ſucceſſor; 
to which is added, the pain of ſeeing his influ- 
ence, both ſpiritual and temporal, declining 

every Cay; and the mortification of knowing, 
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| N their Ki deportment, the Linkens 

have à grave ſolemnity of manner, which is 
ſometimes thought to ariſe from a natural gloo» = 
mineſa of diſpolition The French, above: all 
other nations, are apt to impute to melancholy; 
the lehne decken air which re, reflec- 
tion enn Soo bag Hog dt ain 


£ St TR) Ariat bait nnd an Btw; 
Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and 
even in common converſation, the Italians make 
uſe of a great deal of action; yet Italian viva» 
city is different from French; the former pro- 
ceeds from 5 the latter from animal 


( . ”Y "= 
ſpirits. | N -M 1 70 i ne 


i; F 


The iabgbito of (his count bane "not the e 
briſk look, and elaſtic trip, which is univerſal i 
France; they move rather with a flow abu 
ed pace: their ſpines never baving been forced. 


into a ſtraight line; retain the natural bend; and 


the people of the moſt finiſhed faſhion, as ; well. 
as the negleQed vulgar, ſeem. to prefer the un- 
conſtrained attitude of the Antinous, and, other 

antique. ſtatues, to the artificial graces. of a 
TR e or the N e ſtrut 8 
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hem is generally . 


1 view oF 4% conn 

German ſoldier. - 1 imagine I perceive a great 
reſemblance between many of the living 
nances1 fee daily, and the features of the anci - 


ent buſts and ſtatues; which leads me to be- 
lieve, that there are a greater number of the 


eee eee e eee ee 
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countenance to be ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome. 


P never ſaw; fentutes more exprefſiveof fefleftic 


Vom they 


on; ſenſe, and genius: in the very loweſt ranks 
there are countenances which announce minds 


fit for the higheſt and moſt important ſituations; 
and we cannot help regrett 


N : 
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Olk all the countries in eps, Switzerland 
zs that in which the beauties of nature appear in 


the greateſt vatiety of forms, and ov the moſt 


of ſeizing the molt ſublime ideas: but Italy is 


the tell ſchool for the hiſtory painter, not only. 


on account of its being, enriched with the works 


of the greateſt maſkers, avid the noblelt model 


of antique ſculpture; ; but alſo on account of the 
e expreffive ſtyle of the Italian countthatice. 


Ut be you have few or none IIS fat, 
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ing, that thoſe to- 
2 belong; have not received” am edu- = 
cation adequate to the” natural abilities we" are 
convinced they poſſeſo, and placed here thgſe 
ln n n wr: n 


agnificent ſcale; in that country, therefore, 
tie Young en Painter has the beſt chtice 


Er. ee parts of Bürepe. I happened 


- once to ſit by a foreigner of my acquaintance at 


the Opera in the Hay-market, when d certain 
good deal 


Nobleman, who at that time was 3 
_ talked of, entered. I Whiſpered him“ That 
is Lord «Not ſurely the” famous 
« Lord ,“ faid be. Ves, faid 1, “ the 


very Habe, it mut be cke ce 
« then,” continued he, rhat the noble Earl 
c does infinite honour to thoſe who have bad 
How ſo?” re- 
joined I. „ Becauſe,” replied the foreigher; 


6 the care of his education.“ 


« x countenance fo completely vacant, ſtrongly 
e indicates a deficiency of natural abilities; the 


i reſpeQable figure he makes in the Npalb, ; 28 


therefore eas muſt be N . to 
4 inttruekton. 1 bs ak 
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 Strigidh, Ge wats ws 
high idea of te bean ef the Nes women, 
from the ſpecimens they ſee in the faſhionable 
circles to which they are firſt introduced. There 
are ſome exceptions; but in general it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the preſent race of women 
of high rank, are more diſtinguiſned by their 
other ornaments, than by their beauty. Among 


the citizens, however, and in the lower claſſes, 


you frequently meet with the moſt beautiful 
countenances. For a brilliant red and white, 
and all the charts of complexion, no women 
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at random, and compared with the ſame: num- 


2 


— 
1 
7 


ber, of Engliſh women were Sts * 


ber, of the wives and daughters: of the citizens 


of Rome, I am convinced, that nivety of the 
cuil be found handiomer; than ausge 
pf the, Romans; but the probability is, that 
two or three in the hundred Italians, would have 


finer countenances than any af the Engliſh. 
Engliſh, beauty is more remarkable in the coun». 


dh. than in towns z the peaſantry of ho counn-- 
ty in Europe can ſtand a compariſon, in point 

of looks, with thoſe of England. That race of 
/ people have the conveniencies of life in no other 
country in ſuch perfection ; they ate no. where 


ſo well fed, . ſo. well defended from the injuries 


of the ſeaſons; and no where elſe do they keep 
tthemſelves ſo perfectly clean, and free from all 
the vilifying effects of dirt. The Engliſh coun» 


try girls, taken collectively, are, unqueſtionably, i 


the handſomeſt in the world. The ſemale pea- 
13 ſants of, moſt other countries, indeed, are ſo hard 

NE wotked, ſo ill fed, ſo much tanned by the ſun, 
and ſo dirty, that it is diffcult to know whether 


they have any beauty or not. Yet I have been 


| informed, by ſome Amateurs, ſince I came here, 
_ that, in ſpite of all theſe. diſadvantages, they. 

ſometimes find, among the Italian peaſantry, 
countenances highly intereſting, and which they 
: prefer io all the cherry cheeks of Lancaſbire, 


eee varied; . 


N happily an their taſtes and n 
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| on the. ſubjeR;, are; equal various. Notwith- 
ſtanding, this variety, however, a ſtyle of face, 


in ſome meaſure peculiar to its on inhabitante, 
has been found tu prevail in each different nati- 


on of Europe. This. peculiar countenance is 


again greatly varied, and marked with evety de- 

gree of diſcrimination between the extremes f 
beauty and uglineſs,, Iwill give you. ſketch 

of the general ſtyle of the moſt beautiful female} 8 


heads in this country, from which en 
judge whether they are. th your taſte or not. 


„ ei * l * F AT». $448. Tf ag 


44 Rn as i hair, which ſeems 


to eneroach upon the forehead, rendering it ſhort 


and narrow z. the, noſe generally either aquiline, 
or continued. in 2 ſtraight line. from the loer 
part of the brow ; a. full and ſhort upper lip 
by the way, nothing has a worſe effed on a 
countenance, than a large interval between the 
noſe. and mouth; the eyes ate large; and of a 
ſparkling, black. The black eye certainly 
bours under one diſadvantages which is, that) 


from the iris and pupil being of the ſame oo. 


lour, the contraction and dilatation of the latter 
is not ſeen, by which the eye is abridged of 


half its powers. Vet the Italian eye is wonder - 


ful expreſſive; ſome people think it ſays to . 

much. The complexion, for the moſt part, is 
of a clear brown, ſometimes; fair, but very els 
dom florid, or of that bright fairneſs which is 


common in England and Saxony. It muſt be 
en. that . features which have a fine 
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and Germany; 
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expreſſion of ſentiment. and meaning in youth, 


are more apt, than leſs expreſſive faces, to be- 


come ſoon ſtrong and maſculine. In Eugland 
the women, a little advanced in 


0: 46005003. 345 N 1 1 51 abi, WE FL 

Mi ena eee 
cil, vou will naturally imagine, that portrait 
painting is in che bighelſt perfection hehe. The 


1 
5 * 
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reverſe, however, of this is true; that branen 
of the art is in the loweſt eſtimation all over 


Italy. In palaces, the beſt furniſned with pig 


ture; you ſeldom ſee à portrait of the proprie- 
tors or uny t his family. A quarter length of : 


the reigning Pope is ſometimes the only pors 
trait, of a living perſon, to be ſeen in the whole 
palace. Several of the Roman Princes ie = 
to have a room of ſtate, or audience chamber, 
in which is à raiſed ſeat like a throne, with u 
canopy over it. In thoſe rooms the eſſigies of 


ide Pontiffs. are hung; they are the work of 


or four ſequins. As ſoon as his Holineſs departs 
this life, the portrait diſappears, and the face of 
his ſucceſſor is in due time hung up in its ſtead. 


| This, you will fox; is treating det old bre. 


eee, — new z it 0 lr bs 
economical, however, as what was praQtiſedby 
4 certain perſon. I ſhall not inform you whether 
En WR Engliſhman, but be 
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| ek poſſible regard for alb living monurcheg t 
_ confidered. them as no better than amy other 
| Piece of clay hen dead Lie had u full dengti 
pifture of his own Sovereign in dhe pripcipel 


room of his houſe; on his majeſty's death, to 
ſave himſelf the enpence of à fteſh body, and 


a new ſuit of ermine, he emplayed-s/ painter to 


bruſh out the face and periwig, and clap the 5 


new King's head on his grandfather*s-ſhoulders; 


which, he declared, were in the | moſt perſedt 
preſervation, and fully able to wear out three or 
four ſuch heads as PRO Gy e, in Cy 


Wh ru ot 4, e 90 "COT DOGS + er 


Fee * + 22 5 Nn &k 71 8 
1 en — 
A of ſitting for their pictures. They 


conſider a portrait as à piece of painting, which 


engages the admiration of nobody but the perſon 
it repreſents, or the painter who drew it. Thoſe 
ee e on circumſtances. ene r. — 


Pompeio Battoni is the beſb- Italian painter 
now at Rome, His taſte and genius led him to 


hiſtory painting, and his reputation was original- 
bc — thit line; but by far the greater 


n different channel. His chief 
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part of his fortune, whatever that may be, has 


1 . 
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ſtrangers — rd; — 


and every other branch of painting, to Battoni. 


thy of the moſt delicate pencil; but, 
lo, without countenance ot character, inſiſt 


on __ pt mers een on e ee, 
TH 1 1 8 42571 iN 04 

Cds you 565 ne oa thy dw . 
that countenance??? ſaid a gentleman to an 


portrait which he had juſt finiſhed iI made 
ee that attempt already.“ replied the painter; 
cc but what the picture gained in expreſſion, is 
< loſt in likeneſs; and by the time there was 
e little common ſenſe in the countenance, 


4 nobody knew for whom it was intended-.- 


ce us obliged, therefore, to make an entire new 


There are artiſts in England, ſuperide in this, 


They, like him, are ſeduced from the free walks 
of genius} and chained, by intereſt, to the ſer- 
Vile drudgery of copying faces. Beauty is wr 


heaven l why ſhould every periwig-patetl fel- | 


Þ 


es picture, irh the face perfectly like, and . | 


7 fealy meaningleſs, as hen fee it“ 19374! 


| Ae; akin fas ever 3 which re- : 


'oord the laſt fainting efforts of Chatham; the 


-expriring triumph of Wolf; or the indeciſion af 5 


en allured by the two contending 
Muſes l But let them (periſh and fly from the 
. love ſpreads for ir 


= 
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and vglineſs ! Why ſhould poſterity know, thit 
the firſt genius of the age, and thoſe whoſe pen- 
cils were formed to ſpeak to the heart, and deli- 
neate beauteous Nature, were chiefly employel 
in copying faces ? and many of them, faces that 
imitate humanity ſo” aborninably, that, to uſe 
Hamlet's expreſſion, they ſeem not the gentine 
Worm of ae but of Nature's Jburneymen. 
$23 W S897H408} of 25049) TIN Maine 
10 this cidiculoasiſ{tf-love; equally prevalent 
among the great, vulgar and ſmall, ſome of the 
beſt painters in France, Germany, and Great. 
Britain, are obliged for their ſubſiſtence. This 
creates a ſuſpicion, that a taſte for the real beau- 
ties of painting, is not quite ſo univerſal, as a 
ſenſibility to their own perſonal beauties, among 


the individuals of theſe countries. And nothing £1 


can be a ſtronger proof of the important light 
in which men appear in their own. eyes, and 
their ſmall importance in thoſe of others, than 

the different treatment which the generality of 
portraits receive, during the life, and after the 
death, of their conſtituents. During the firſt of 
theſe periods, they inhabit the fineſt apartments 
of the houſes to which they belong; they are 
flattered by the gueſts, and always viewed with 
an eye of complacency by the landlord. But, 
after the commencement of the ſecond, -they 
begin to be neglected; in a ſhort time are igno- 
miniouſly thruſt up to the gatret; and, to fill 
up the meaſure of their affliction, they finally 
are thrown out of doors, in the moſt barbarous 


— 
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'Thoſe of former times. pak ſcattered, like Jews, 
with their long beards and brown complexions, 
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Preſent, century, Barons of the moſt ancient fg» 
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embroidered velvet may be why at Paris Mill 


cheaper; and many worſnipful 
don are to be ſeen dangling on the walls of an 
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LETTER wt 


| I HERE are no theatrical entertainments 10 
permitted in this city, except during the Car- 


nival; but they are then attended with a de- 
gree of ardour unknown in capitals whoſe inha- 


bitants are under no ſuch. reſtraint. Every | 
kind of amuſement, indeed, in this gay ſeaſon, 


is followed with the greateſt eagerneſs. The 
natural gravity of the Roman citizens is changed 
into a mirthful vivacity ; and the ſerious, ſom- 
bre city of Rome exceeds Paris itſelf in ſpright- 


lineſs and gaiety. This ſpirit ſeems gradually _. 
to augment, from its commencement z. and is 
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at its height m the laſt week of the fix which _ 


comprehend the Carnival. The citizens then 


appear in the ſtreets, maſked, in the characters 


of Harlequins, Pantaloons, Punchinellos, and 
all the fantaſtic variety of a maſquerade. | This 


humour ſpreads to men, women, and children; 


deſcends to the loweſt ranks, and becomes uni- 


verſal. Even thoſe who put on no maſk, and 
have no deſire to remain unknown, reje& their 


uſual clothes, and aſſume ſome whimſical dreſs. 
The coachmen, who are placed in a more cone, 


ſpicuous point of view than others of the ſame 
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rank in life, and who are perfectly los by 

the carriages they drive, generally affect ſome 
ridiculous diſguiſe : Many of them chuſe a wo- 
man's dreſs, and have their faces painted, and 
adorned with patches. However dull theſe fel- 
' Jows may be, when in breeches, they are, in 
petticoats, conſidered as the pleaſanteſt men in 
the world; and excite much laughter | in every 
ſtreet in which they appear, I obſerved to an 
Italian of my acquaintance, that, conſidering the 
' Naleneſs of the yoke, I was ſurpriſed at the 
- Hiirth it ſeemed to raiſe. ** When a whole ci ci 
ty,” anſwered he, . are reſolved to be merry 
« for a week together, it is exceedingly conve-. 
0 nient to have a few eſtabliſhed jokes ready - 
made; the young laugh at the novelty, and 
the old from preſcription. This metamor- 
e phoſis of the coachmen is certainly not the _ 
4. moſt refined kind of wit; however, it is more 

e harmleſs khan the biireits of heretics, which 


4. formerly, was a great ſource of amuſement to 
hs: our N ö 


The fireet, called: the' Corſe; 1 Pike great 
1 of theſe maſquerades. It is crowded eve- 
ry night with people of all conditions: 'Thoſe of 
rank come in coaches, or in open carriages, made 
on purpoſe. © A kind of civil war is carried on 
by the company, as they paſs each other. The 
greateſt mark of attention you can ſhew your 
friends and acquaintance, is, to throw a handful 
of ole White — 3 l 


x 8 | - 
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ta ig their faces; and; if they are not deficient 
1 min poktenels, they will inſtantly return you the 
compliment. All who wiſh to make a figure in 
the Corſo, come well aa with this kind of 
ee „ 6 TE Fs OT OT 4 
0 two or three open carcidges, on a 
3 with five. or ſix perſons of both ſexes in 
each, draw up. oppoſite to each other, and fight "2 
a pitched battle. On theſe occaſions, the c com- 3 
batants are provided with whole bags full of the 3 
ſmall-ſhot above mentioned, which they throw 
at each other, with much apparent fury, till 
| their ammunition is exhauſted, and the field of 
battle 1 is as white as ſnow, LP Fog 
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Tube peculiar drelfes ” every lation” 1 the 
globe, and of every. profeſſion, beſides all the 
fantaſtic characters uſual at maſquerades, are to 
be ſeen on the Corſo. "Thoſe of Harlequin and 
Pantaloon are in great vogue among the men. 8 

The citizens wives and daughters generally a. 
feX the pomp of women of quality ; while their 7 
brothets, or other relations, appeat as train- 85 
bearers and attendants. In general, they ſeem 2 
to delight in characters the moſt remote from vj 
their own. © Young people aſſume" the long 
beard, tottering ſtep, and other concomitants of 
old age; the aged chuſe the bib and rattle of 
childhood; and the women of quality, and wo- 
men of the town, - appear in the charaQers of } 
country maidens, nuns, and veſtal virgins, All 

5 1. 2 
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| endeavour to ſupport the aſſumed charaters, ita | | 
the beſt of their ability; but none, 1 den opi-. * 


e fo well . e who ere 
: cies. PO Rent ne” HE 


Towards the duſk of be evening, Abel orſe- 
race takes place. As ſoon as this is announced, 
the coaches, cabriolets, triumphal cars, and car 
| riages of every kind, are drawn up, and line the 
ſtreet ; leaving a ſpace in the middle for the i ta- 
cers to paſs. Theſe are five - or fix x horſes, 
trained on purpoſe for this diverſion ; they a 
drawn up a- breaſt in the Piazza del Popolo, ex- 
aQly where the Corſo begins, Certain balls, 
With little arp ſpikes, are hung along their 
— ſides, which ſerve to ſpur them on. As 8 
de begin to run, thoſe animals, by their im- 
patience to be gone, ſhew that they underſtand 
what is required of them, and that they take as 
much pleaſure as the ſpeRators in the ſport, A 
broad piece of canvas, ſpread acroſs the entrance 
of the ſtreet, prevents them from ſtarting too 
5 ſoon: : the dropping that canvas is the ſignal for 
the race to begin. The horſes fly off together, 
and, without riders, exert themſelves to the 
nal 4 impelled by emulation, the ſhouts of 
the populace, and the ſpurs above mentioned. 
RB They run the whole length. of the Corlo ; 'P and 
= be proprietor. of the victor is rewarded by a _ 
Certain quantity of fine ſcarlet or purple cloth, 
15 which | is 680 furniſhed a, the hs 
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This diverſion, ſuch as it is, ſeems highly en- 


77 


tertaining to the Roman populace; though it 


appears a mighty fooliſh buſineſs in the eyes of 


Engliſhmen. An acquaintance of mine, who 0 


had entirely ruined a fine fortune at Newmar- 
ket, told me, that Italian horſe-races were the 


moſt abſurd things in the world; that there 
were not a hundred guineas loſt or won during a 


whole Carnival; and nothing could be a greater 
proof of the folly of the people, than their wo 
a bat , e gu 1155 


einn .races/ are contin to the 3 


aſt eight days; but there are theatrical enter- 
tainments, of various kinds, during the whole 
fix weeks of the/Carrival. The Serious Opera 
is moſt frequented by people of faſhion, who 


generally take boxes for the whole ſeaſon. | The 


opera, with which this theatre opened, was re- 


ceived with the higheſt applauſe, though the 


muſic only was new. The Ttalians do not think 


it always neceſlary to compoſe new words for 
what is called a new opera ; they often ſatisfy 


_ themſelves with new muſic to the affecting dra- 
mas of Metaſtaſio. The audience here ſeem to 
lend a more profound and continued attention to 


the muſic, than at Venice. This is probably 
owing to the entertainment being a greater ra- 


rity in the one city than in the other; for I could 


perceive that the people of faſhion,, who came 
every night, began, after the opera had been re» 


N ſeveral nights, to abate in their warten, | 


* : 
1 8 
1 4 
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to receive viſitors, in their boxes; and to nnen 185 
only when ſome favourite airs were ſinging: 
whereas the audience in the pit uniformly pre- 
ſerve the moſt perfect ſilence, which is only in- 
terrupted by gentle murmurs of pleaſure froma 
few individuals, or an univerſal burſt of applauſe 
from the whole aſſembly. I never faw ſuch ge · 
nuine marks of ſatisfaction diſplayed, by any aſ- 
ſembly, on any occaſion; whatever. The ſenſi- 
| bility of ſome of the audience gave me at! idea 
of the power of ſounds, which'the dulneſs of my : 
, own auditory nerves could never have conveyed 
to my mind. At certain airs, ſilent-enjoyment 
was expreſſed in every countenance; at others, 
the hands were claſped together, the eyes half 
hut, and the breath draun in, with a prolonged 
ſigh, as if the ſoul was expiring in a torrent of 
delight. One young woman, in the pit, called 
out,“ O Dio, dove ſono! ene One e eee 
3 own . e 


A. 


On the fel Tr of the n e woof 
theſe favourite airs, an univerſal ſhout of ap- 
plauſe took place, / intermingled with demands 
that the compoſer of the muſic ſhould: appear. 
II Maeſtro!. il Maeſtro ! reſoundet from every _ - 
corner of the houſe. He was preſent, and led 
the band of muſic ; he was obliged to tand upon 
the bench, where he continued; bowing to the 

ſpeQators, till they were tired of applauding him. 
One perſon, in the middle of the pit, whom Thad 
remarked diſplaying great ſigns of ſatisfaction 
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a from the beginning of the performance, cried. 
out, © He deſerves to be made chief muſician © 
to the Virgin, and to lead a choir of angels. 


This expreſſion would be thought ſtrong, in any 
country; but it has pecuhar energy here, where 
it is a popular opinion, that the Virgin Mary is 


very fond, and an excellent judge, of muſicſ. 1 


received this information on Chriſtmas morning, 
when I was looking at two poor Calabrian pi- 
pers doing their utmoſt to 'pleafe her, and the 
Infant in her arms. They played for a full 
hour to one of her images which ſtands -at the 


corner of a ſtreet. All the other ſtatues of the _ 


Virgin, which are placed in the ſtreets, are ſe- 
renaded in the ſame manner every Chriſtmas 
morning. On my enquiring into the meaning 
of that ceremony, I was told the above-menti- 


oned circumſtance of her character, which, 
though you may have always thought highly 


probable, perhaps you never before knew for 

certain. My informer was a pilgrim, who ſtood 
| liſtening with great devotion to the pipers. He 
told me, at the ſame time, that the Virgin's 


taſte was too refined to have much ſatisfaction 


in the performance of thoſe poor Calabrians, 


which was chiefly intended for the Infant; and. 


he deſired me to remark, that the tunes were 
plain, ſimple, and ſuch as might naturally be 
ſuppoſed agreeable to es ear 2 a chili of 1 
time of life. i $5 BM 


| - Though the ſerious opera is in a higheſt eſti 
mation, and more regularly attended by peof le. 
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15 : | of the firlt faſhion ; yet the opera buffas, 8 


lettas, are not entirely neglected, even by them, 
and ate crowded, every night, by the middle 
and lower claſſes, Some admired fingers have 


performed there during the Carnival, and the 


muſical compoſers have rendered CRY 


Th e to the "ol . 


The ſerious and 6 operss - in- 


MH 44537 over the other theatrical entertainments 


at Rome, in ſpite of the united efforts e 
rn Pantaloon, nod Puachinetlo. | 


The enen of feraale performers renders 
the amuſement of the Roman theatre very inſi- 
pid, in the opinion of fome unrefined Engliſh- 
men of your acquaintance who are here. In 
my own poor opinion, the natural fweetnefs of 
the female voice is ill ſupplied by the artificial 
trills of wretched caſtratos; and the aukward 
| agility of robuſt ſinewy fellows. dreſſed in wo- 
men's clothes, is a moſt deplorable ſubſtitution 
for the graceful movements of elegant female 

dancers. Is not the horrid practice which is en- 
couraged by this manner of ſupplying-the place 
of female ſingers, a greater outrage on religion 
and morality, than can be produced by the evils 
which their prohibition is intended to prevent? 
Is it poſſible to believe, that purity of ſentiment 


will be preſerved by producing eunuchs on the 


ſtage ? I ſhould fear it would have a different 
eee. At the e of Junia, the "RE of 


— 


Py - 


| Caſſius, and ſiſter of 


the great perſons connected with her family by 
blood or alliance, were carried in proceſſion, ex- 
This 
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cept thoſe of her brother and buſband. 


deficiency ſtruck the people more than any part 
of the-proceſſion, and brought the two illuſtri- 


ous Romans into their minds with more force 
than if their ſtatues had been carried with the 
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. AKE W ft o opportunity of informin 
you of our arriyal' in this city. Some of the 
Principal objects which occurred on the road, 
with the ſentiments they ſuggeſted to my mind, 
mal form the ſubje& of this letter. 


Wide e ene Ate ell 


of Rome, without being impreſſed with melan- * 


cholic ideas. Having left that city by St. John 
de Lateran's gate, we ſoon entered a ſpacious 


plain, and drove for ſeveral miles in ſight of ſe- 
pulchral monuments and the ruins of ancient 
aqueducts. Sixtus 
them, to bring water into that part of Rome 


Fifth repaired one of 


where Diocleſian's baths formerly ſtood: this 


water is now called agua felice, from Felix, the 


name of that pontiff, while he was only a Cor- 
delier. Having changed horſes at the Torre de 


Mezzo Via, ſo called from an old tower near 
the poſt-houſe, we proceeded through a ſilent, 
. deſerted, unwholeſome country. We ſcarce 
met a paſſenger between Rome and Marino, a 
little town about twelve miles from the former, 
- Which has its name from Caius Marius, who had. 


ws 
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| a villa there; it now belongs to the Colonna fa». 


mily, While freſh horſes were harnefling, we- 
_ viſited two churches, to ſee two pictures which 


we had heard commended ; the ſubject of one 


is as diſagreeable, as that of the other is difficult 
to execute. The connoiſſeur who directed us 


do theſe pieces, told me, that the firſt, the fay- 
ing of St. Bartholomew, by Guercins, is in a 
great ſtyle, finely coloured, and the muſcles 
convulfed with pain in the ſweeteſt manner ima - 
ginable; he could have gazed: at it for eve. 
« As for the other, added he which repre :. 
4 ſents the Trinity, it is natural, well grouped, 
* and eaſily underſtood 3 and that is all that 


C can be ſaid for . 


Ene A the road runs ts ſeveral ail 
over craggy mountains. In aſcending Mons Als 
banus, we were charmed with a fine view" of 
the country towards the ſea; Oſtia, Antium,. 


the lake Albano, and the fields adjacent. Thee 


form and component parts of this mountain 
plainly ſhew, that it has formerly been a vol- 


cano. The lake of Nemi, which we left to 
the right, ſeems, like that of Albano, to have 


been formed | in the wy of a crater. 


We came next to Veletri, an - 
town, ſituated on a hill. There is one palace 


here, with ſpacious gardens, which, wher kept 


in repair, may have been magnificent. Phe 
ſtair-caſe, they aſſured us, is Qlill worthy of; 


C $ 
% 
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a dmiration. The inhabitants of Valetri/ aſſert, 


that Auguſtus was born there. Suetonius ſays, 


due was born at Rome. It is certainly of no im- 
pPottande where he was born. Perhaps it would 
haue been better for Rome, and: for-the world 


in general, that he never hag been vorn at all. 
The Valetrians are ſo fond of emperors, that 


- 


they claim a connectibn even with Tiberius and 
Caligula, who. had villas in their neighbour- 

bod. The ruins of Otho's palace are ſtill to 
be ſeen about a mile from this city, at a place 


called Colle Ottone. Of thoſe four emperors, 
the laſt-mentioned was by much the beſt worth 


| theclaiming as a countryman. As for Caligula, 


he was a miſchieyous madman. Tiberius ſeems 
to have been born with wicked diſpoſitions, 


which he improved by art. Auguſtus was na- 


turally wicked, and artificially virtuous; and - s 


Otho ſeems to have been exactly the reverſe... 


Though educated in the moſt vicious of courts, 
and the favourite and companion of Nero, he 


ſtill preſerved, in ſome degree, the original ex- 


cellence of his character; and, at his death, 


diſplayed a magnanimity of ſentiment, and no- 


bleneſs of conduct, of which the highly flat- 


horrors of a civil war would be prolonged, 8 


tered Auguſtus was never capable. Alu diutius 

* imperium tenverint,” ſays Tacitus z nemo 
tam fortiter reliquerit.” - Convinced that, if 
he continued the Conteſt with Vitellius, all the 


"mines to ſacrifice his life to the quiet of ? 


— 


d 1 * * | ; TOP 
10 | ; 
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_  hiscountry, und 10 the faſety of His friends '®; 


„To involve you in freſh calamitics,” faid this | 


| generous prince to the officers who offered ſtill 
to ſupport” his cauſe, is purchaſing life at a 


<-price beyond What, in my opinion, is its 


. value. „Shaft Roman armies be led againſt 
each other, and im- Roman youth be excited 
« to mutual ſtaughter, on my account? No! 


„ for your ſafety, and to prevent ſuch evils, 1 
«die contented. Let me be no impediment to 
** your treating with the enemy nor do 5% 
« any longer oppoſe my fixed reſolution. 1 


* complain not of my fate, nor do I accuſe 250 
* body. To arraign the conduct of gods or 


% men, is natural to e eee wes wiſh to 


" 66 live??” 5 8 
> > * 8 4 


a e not to be ene ban 


eſpulds, yet the death of Otho may vie with 
that of Cato; and is one of ſtrongeſt inſtances 


to be found in hiſtory, that a life of effeminacy 
and voluptuouſneſs does not always nn _ 
ſeeds of virtue and menen e 


| * a middle of ths . of Viletri, * * 1 
bronks: ſtatue of Urban the Eighth. I think 


op told us it is the nnn of Bernini. 


© ths: bs dow virtutem veſtram, a 
objicere, nimis grande vitz meæ pretium puto. An ego tantum 
Romane pubis, tot.egregios exercitus, ſterni rurſus et republic& 


eripi patiar ? Eſte ſuperſlites, nec diu moremor ; ego incolumi- 


tatem veſiram, vos conſtantiam meam. De nemine queror, 
nam W ej us eſt, qui vivere velit, 
Taerr. Hill. lib. ii. 
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Deſcending from that town by a rough: road, 
| bordered by vineyards and fruit · trees, we traver= * 
ed an unſalubt ious plain to Sermonetta; between 8 
Which, and the poſt- houſe, called Caſa Nuova, 
little to the left of the highway, ate ſome 
vaults and ruins, not greatly worthy of the no- 
tice of the mere antiquarian. Vet paſſengers 
; of a ſingular caſt of mind, who feel themſelves 
_ _ - as much. intereſted in the tranſactions recorded 
in the New Teſtament, as men of taſte are in 
paintings or heathen antiquities, ſtop a little here 
to contemplate the Tres Tabernæ, which are laid 
to be the three Taverns mentioned in the Ads 
of the Apoſtles, where the Chriſtian brethren 
from Rome came to meet St. Paul, when he 
was on iis journey to that city, I have ſeen; 
however, ſome chriſtian travellers, who, - with- 
out being connoiſſeurs, were of opinion, that 
old ruined houſes: derived little value from the 
circumſtance above mentioned, and who. pre- 
ferred a good modern inn to all the antiquities, 
ſacred or profane, that they met with on their 
grand tours. Without preſuming to blame any 
ſet of men for their particular taſte, I may ven- 
tiure to ſay, that a traveller, who loves always 
wi to ſee a well-peopled and well · cultivated country, 
who inſiſts on good eating every day, and a neat | 
= comfortable bed every night, would judge very, - || 
| wiſely in never travelling out of England 1 | 
am certain he ought not to travel between Rome 
and Naples; for on this road, eſpecially the part 
which runs through the Eccleſiaſtical State, the: - 


* 
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travellet's chief entertainment muſt ariſe from a 
leſs ſubſtantial foundation; from the ideas formed 


in the mind, at hight of places celebrated by 
favourite authors; . from a recolle&ion of the 


important ſcenes which have been acted there; 


r and even from the thought of. treading the ſame | 


ground, and vie v ing the ſame objects, With cer- 


tain perſons who lived there fifteen hundred or 
4 two thouſand. years ago, Strangers, therefore, 
Who come under the firſt deſcription, whole 
ſenſes. are far more powerful than their fancy, 
when they are ſo ill adviſed as to come ſo far 


from home, generally make this j journey in very 


ill humour, frenting, at Italian beds, _ fuming 


againſt Italian, cooks, and execrating every poor 
\ little Italian flea that they meet with on the road, 


But he Who can; put up with, indifferent fare 


cheerfully, whoſe ſerenity of temper. remains 


unſhaken by the aſlaults of a flea, and. who can 


draw. amuſement. from the ſtores of memory 


and, imagination, will find the powers of both 


wonderfully excited during this journey. Sacred 


hiſtory unites with profane, truth conſpires with 
fable, to afford him ö and render 
every objeq m 
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Driving along this road, Fs have a fine 


view 2 dont 9 and 


eie e 
Where Circe _ the daughter of the Du * 
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: This bats of the enchantreſs Circe has been ge- 
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ede. queen, to whom the powers u 


Of .dreadfal magic and commending:ſong.1;/ 


nerally deſcribed as an iſland; whereas it is, in 


reality, A promontory, Ke to the continent 


by a neck of land. The adventures of Ulyſſes - 


and his companions at this place, with all the 


extrabrdinary things which Homer has recorded 


of Circe, mult ſerve to amuſe you between 
Cala Nuova and n the road affords no 
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Circe, for Virgils Camilla, a lady of a very 


different charaRer, whoſe native city this s 


n Me 


f Near to be an « dy; called Foſſa 
Nuova, i is ſituated on the ruins of the little town 


of Forum Appii, the ſame of which mention is-- 


made in the Acts of the Apoſtles, and by Horace, 
ing account of his Jury to Ws 


REY 


2 Lane Forum Appi Dit e 


Differtum nautis, cauponibus cen malignis. 


abbey of Foſm Nor is "it —— . 
made a very valuable acquiſition of n. 


The 


Hos ſuper advenit Volſcs de gente Camilla, 


Agmen agens eguitum et florentes are catervas, 
Bellatrix : Non illa colo calathiſve Minerve 
_  Femineas aſſueta manus; ſed prelia virgo 
Dus ms © . pedum an, ventos. 
Ai, lib. w. 
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_ han the tad of: 66. Thins Alles WE + - 
are told, in the memoirs of that Saint, that be 


Was taken ill as he paſſed this way, and was 
carried to this convent, where he died. His 
body was afterward required by the king of 
France, and ordered to be carried to Thoulouſe;, 


but before the remains of this holy perſon were 


removed from the convent, one of the monks, 
unwilling to allow the whole of ſuch a precious 


depoſite to be carried away, determined to re- 
_ tain the moſt valuable part, and actualhy cut oft 


the ſaint's head, fubſtituting another in its ſtead, 
Which was carried to Thoulouſe, very nicely 


ſtitched to the body of the faint. The monk, 
Who was guilty of this pious fraud, hid the 
true head in the wall of the convent, and died 
uithout revealing the ſecret to any mortal. 
From that time the ſuppoſititious head remained 


unſuſpected at Thoulouſe; but as impoſtures 
are generally detected ſooner or later, the ve- 


nerable brethren of Foſſa Nuova (this happened 
much about the time that the Cock- lane ghoſt 


made ſuch a noiſe in London) were diſturbed 


frequently repeated, without any viſible agent, 


and the people. of the neighbourhood having 
been often aſſembled to hear it, the monks at 


length agreed to pull down part of the wall at 


the place where the ſcratching and knocking 


were always heard. This was no ſooner done, 
 _ than the true head of St. Thomas Aquinas was 


with ſtrange knockings and ſcratchings at a par- 
| ticular part of the wall. —On this noiſe being. 
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found as freſh. as the day it was cut off; ng 


the veſſel in which it was contained was the fal 
OE den: VC 
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tive of the whole en, en by the monk 


who did the deed. 
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Some people, not making a proper allowance 


their own, ſay, this cannot poſlibly be the head 


of Thomas Aquinas, which muſt have putrified | 
ſome centuries ago; they ſay, the Paper is 
written in a character by much too modern; 
they ſay, the monks contrived the whole affair, 
to give an importance to their convent; they ' 


ſay—but what fignifies what they ſay? In this 
age of incredulity, ſome. people will ſay any 


thing. We next came to Terracina, and here 
I mult Goiſh my ORE 4. in \ my PT” 
* ee eee e e e e 
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: 


MEE near it a paper, and 4 faithful narra- 


"Tor the difference between a ſaint's head and 
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85 IN A; eue called Amebr 

was the capital of the warlike Volfei'®, The 
principal church was originally a temple of Ju- 
piter, who was ſuppoſed to have a partialit/ for 
this town, and the country around it. Virgil 


calls him Jupiter Ankurus. Enumerating the 


troops who came to. ſupport the cauſe of 'Tur- 
nus, he mentions thoſe who wy i the Rotali. 
a Mlle: at . t en Are t d F Ei 
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Præſidet, et viridi gaudens Feronia luco ; wy Fe. 
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f Nod this plays we fell in again with the Ap- 


pian Way, and beheld, with aſtoniſhment! the 


| depth of rock that has here been cut, to render 
it more convenient for ' paſſengers. This fa- 


mous road is a paved cauſeway, begun in the 
year of Rome 441, by Appius Claudius Czcus 
the Cenſor; and carried all the way from Rome 


* N pe It er de anne, to inkft wo 
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5 the ſobſiuatic] manner in which it has been erb- | 

ginally made, ſince it till remains in many places. 

Though travellers are now obliged to make a 
circuit by Caſa Nuova and Piperno, the Via 
Appia was originally made in a ftraight line 
through the Palude Pontine, or Palus Pompti- 

| na, as that vaſt marſh was anciently called: it 
is the Ater Palus above mentioned, in the lines 

quoted from Virgil. That part of the Appian 
road is now quite impaſſable, from the. men- 

tation of this noxious marſh, whoſe exhalations 

are diſagreeable to paſſengers, and near which it 

| Wen to * n . b He: 


| Keyſler and (hand others 105 that Appius made 
this road at his own expence. I do not know 
on what authority they make this aſſertion ; 
; but, whatever their authority may be, the thing 
is incredible, .| Could a Roman citizen, at a pe- 
riod when the inhabitants of Rome were not 
rich, bear an expence which we are ſurpriſed - 
_ thateven the State itſelf could ſupport?” Though 
this famous toad has received its name from Ap- 
pius, I can hardly imagine it was completed by 
him. The diſtance from Rome to Capua is 
above one hundred and thirty miles; a prodigi- 
ous length for ſuch. a road as this to have been 
made, during the ſhort courſe of one Cenſor- 
ſhip; for a man could be Cenſor only once in 
his life. This was an office of very great dig- 
nity ; no perſon could enjoy it till he had pre- 
viouſly been Conſul. It was originally held for 
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ie years ; but, a hundred year before the 
el time of Appius, the term was abridged to eigh- 
teen months. Ie, however, who, as Livy tells 
| us, poſſeſſed all the pride and obſtinacy of his 
: | family, refuſed to quit the ( at the end 
| | of that period; and, in ſpite of all the efforts 
of the Tribunes, continued three years and a 
half beyond the term to which the "office had 
been reſtricted by the Emilian Law. But even 
five years is a very ſhort time for ſo great a 
| work ; yet this was not the only work he carci- 
ed on during his Cenſorſhip. * Viam muni- 
« yit," ſays the Hiſtorian, © et aquam in urbem 


* duxit.“ The Appian ,road was carried on, 
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; ; afterwards, . from Capua to Brunduſium, and 
was probably completed ſo far,. in the time of 


Horace; as appears by this pay in one 25 his 
__ addrefſeg-to' Loltius: Ken Ov 


l e eee e eee Nas ex yo: 
01 eee Numici meſh 80 an Appi 
as! 2 #1 if. £ 


Tenge is the laſt 775 of the:Ecclefath- 
al, a and F undi the firſt of the Neapolitan, do- 
minions... [This laſt town ſtands on a plain, ſhel- | 

tered by hills, which | is ſeldom; the caſe with Ita- 
lian towns; it probably derives its name from its 
ſituation. \ There i is nothing very attractive in 2 
this place, now, more than in ee s 6:4 ; 
0 we leſt it as » egy ab did: 
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Continuin ranting Peil ie ue 
rs we came to Mola di Gaeta, a town built 


on the ruins of the ancient Formiæ. Horace 


compliments lius Lamia, on his waged os * 
"ren the: firſt founder of this we 2 
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. bad a  villa:ndarithis/phice'y and; was 
on this coaſt where-that-great orator was mur- 
dered in his litter, as he was endeayouring to 
make his eſcape to Greece. The fortreſs of 
SGacta is built on a promontory; about three 
miles from Mola; but travellers, who have the 
curioſity to go tothe former, generally croſs the. 
gulph between the two; and immediately, as 
the moſt remarkable thing | in the place, they are 


ſhewn a great cleft in a rock, and informed that 


it was miraculouſly ſplit in this manner at the 
e of our Saviour. To put this beyond doubt, 


they ſhew, at the ſame time, ſomething like the 
impreſſion of a man's hand on the rock, of which 


the following account is given. A certain perſon 


— 
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- Wi been told on what occaſion the rent took 


place, ſtruck the palm of his hand on the mar- 
ble, declaring he could no more believe their ſto- 
ry, than that his hand would leave its ſtamp on 


the rock; on which, to the terror and confuſion. 
of this infide, the ſtone yielded like wax, and 
the impreſſion remains til this day. l . 


Nothing is is ſo 1 injurious to the cauſe of Math, 


- as attempts to ſupport it by fiction. Many evi- 


dences of the Juſtneſs of this obfervation occur in 
the courſe of a tour through Italy. That moun- 
| tains were rent at the death of our Saviour, we 
know from the New Teſtament ; but, as none of 
them are there particularized, it is preſumptuous 
in others to imagine they can point out what the 
N have gr proper to conceal, 
This rock, RAT is much hci to by | 
pilgrims; and the Taftanes, -and, other veſlels, 
often touch there, that the ſeamen may be pro- 
vided with little pieces of marble, which they 
earneſtly requeſt. may be taken as near the fiſ- 
ſure as poſſible. Theſe they wear conſlantiy i in 
their pockets, in caſe of ſhipwreck, from a per- 
ſuaſion, that they area more certain preſervative 
from drowning, than a cork jacket. Some of 
theſe poor people have the misfortune to be 
drowned, notwithſtanding ; but the ſacred mar- 
ble loſes none of its reputation on that account. 
Such accidents are always imputed to the weight 


of the unfortunate perſon' $ = which have Wm 
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eampfmf thin liars. of 


the marble to keep him above water ; and it is 


; allowed on all hands, that a man ſo. oppreſſed | 
with iniquity, as to be drowned: with a piece of 
this marble in his pocket, would have funk much 


ſooner, if, inſtead of that, he had or bins * 
ep him up it p cork th: 


"3. 


Stranger are next led- to the Calle, 5 are 
3 with ſome other curioſities, the ſkeleton 


of the famous Bourbon, Conſtable of Frapce, who 
was killed in the ſervice of the emperor Charles 


the Fifth, as he ſcaled the walls of Rome. 


Ik is remarkable that France, a nation | which 


n itſelf ſo much on an affectionate attach- 
ment to its princes, and places loyalty at the 
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head of the virtues, ſhould have produced, in the 


courſe of the two laſt centuries, ſo many illuſtri- 


ous rebels: Bourbon, Coligni, Guiſe, T urenne, 


and the Condes; all of them were, at ſome pe- 
riod of their os] in arms againſt their eie | 


| That it is the duty of lubje cl jo: . 
ths allegiance, however unjuſtly and tyranni- 
cally their prince may conduct himſelf, is one of 


the moſt debaſing and abſurd doQrines that ever 


was obtruded on the underſtanding of mankind. 
When Francis forgot the ſervices which the gal- 


lant Bourbon had rendered him at Mirignan; 
when, by repeated aQs of oppreſſion, he forgot 


the duty of a king; Bourbon ſpurned at his alle- 
1 as a ſubject. The Spaniſh nobleman, 


| | 


Et 
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V bo declared that he would pull down his houſe, 

if Bourbon ſhould be allowed to lodge in it, . 
ther never had heard of the injurious treatment 
which that gallant ſoldier had received, or he 
betrayed the ſentiments of a fl 

2 egg go his own implicit loy 


wil „and meant to 
y to the Empe- 
Mankind in general have a partiality for 


s kae The ſenſes are impoſed on by the 


ſplendour which ſurrounds them; and the reſ- 
pect due to the office of a king, is naturally con- 
verted into an affection for his perſon: there 
muſt therefore be ſomething highly unpopular in 
the character of the monarch, and highly op- 
preſſive in the meaſures of government, before 


people can be excited to rebellion. Subjects 
| ſeldom riſe through a deſire of attacking, but 
rather from an impatience of ſuffering. Where 
men are under the yoke of feudal lords, who 
can force. them to fight in any cauſe, it may be 
_ otherwiſe ; but when general diſcontent pervades 
a free people, and when, in conſequence of this, 
they take arms againſt their prince, they muſt 


have juſtice on their ſide. The higheſt compli- 
ment which ſubjeQs can pay, and the beſt ſer- 
vice they can render, to a good prince, is, to 


behave in ſuch a manner, as to convince him 


that they would rebel againſt a bad one. 


From Bols we. were conduGted Ws 
pian way, over the fertile reep ee 
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| * Mordet aqua, taciturnis a amuis. 
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This river bounded Latium. On 1 ' 
ill ſeen ſome ruins of the ancient Minturne. = 
After Manlius Torquatus, in what ſome will 

calla phrenzy of virtue, had offered up his ſon 
s a ſacrifice to military diſcipline ; and his col - 
league Decius, immediately after, devoted him- 
| ſelf in a battle againſt the Latins; the broken 
army of that people aſſembled at Minturn cr, 
and were a ſecond time defeated by Manlius, and 
their lands divided by the ſenate among the citi- 
Zens of Rome. The firſt battle was fought near 
Mount Veſuvius, and the ſecond between Sinu- 
1 eſſa and Minturnze. In the moraſſes of Min- 
wr turn, Caius Marius, in the ſeventieth year of + 
= his age, was taken, and brought a priſoner to 
that city, whoſe magiſtrates ordered an aſſaſſin 
do put him to death, whom the fierce veteran 
| difarmed with a look. What mortal, ſays Ju- 
venal, would have been thought mote fortugate 
than Marius, had he breathed out his aſpiring 
ſoul, ſurrounded by the captives he had made, 
nis victorious troops, and all the pomp of war, 
as he deſcended from his TORT FIN, after 
1 ee over the ene . 24 


4 


3 —Gid illo cive tuliſtet p | 
„ in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam ? 
di circumduto captivorum agmine, et omni 


Bellorum pomp, animam exhaläſſet opimam, 
Out de Teutonico vellet ne curru. 
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Seelen writers, in WE 3 bk . 
ade, that it was on the bunks of the Liris 
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Wh TOP ained his dear-bought Adder ober 


che Romans. They have fallen into th miſ- 
take, by confounding the Liris with the Siris, a 


river in Magna Gracia, near Heraclea; in the 


_ neighbourhood of Which Pyrrhus defeated 1 5 
f Ne by the means of his eee 


Leaving Garilagno, which 1s the. 8 


city where Horace met his friends Plotius, Vari- 
us, and Virgil. The friendly glow with which 
this admirable painter has adorned their n, 
ters, conveys an amiable idea of bi. 
71550 Finn OA 15 }z l pit n * 50 
eie, dusles neque ee. 
Terra tulit; neque queis me fit devinctior — 
O, qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt! 
"Nil ego contulerim Jucundo ſanus amico. Ro 
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Do you not ſhare in the happi neſs of uch A come 5 


pany? And are you not rejoiced that they hap- 
pened to meet near the Ager Falernus, where 


they could have the Ebel! 1 and N 
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Rome: to Naples hes, is a ſmall town of no im- 


portance. The ancient city of that name was 
ſituated two miles diſtant from the new. The ru- 


ins of the amphitheatre, which are ſkill to be 


| ſeen, give ſome idea of the ancient grandeur of 
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aa the Liris, we paſs' the- riſing ground. 
where the ancient Sinueſſa was ſituated; the 
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was built, there was none.in Rome of equal ſize 


; with this. Oi Capua! is ſaid, . at one period, to 
1 have Ned! in magnificence with Rows and Car, 
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. Altera dieta olim Carthago, 451 N 


1 Nune proſtrata jacet, e W feput- 
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1 ee of Hannibal is u to have been 
| conquered by the luxuries of this place; but the 


judicious Monteſquieu obſerves, that-the Car- 


thaginian army, enriched by ſo many viQories, 
would have found a Capua wherever they had 


gone. Whether Capua brought on the ruin of 


Hannibal or not, there can be no doubt that 
Hannibal jcocafioned! the ruin of Capua. 5 | 


"Having broken their Spin with Riches 
and formed an alliance with her enemy, the 
Capuans were, in the courſe of the war, beſieged 
by the Conſuls Fulvius and Appius. Hannibal 

exerted all his vaſt abilities for the relief of his 
new friends ; 5 but was not able to bring the 
Roman army to a battle, or to raiſe the 
When every other expedient had failed, he 


2 4 


% 


marched directly to Rome, in the hopes of draw- 


ing the Roman army after him to defend the 
capital. A number of alarming events conſpir- 


5 ed, at this time, to depreſs the ſpirit of the Ro- 


man Senate. The Proconſul Sempronius Grac- 


0 Thus, who commanded an army in Luce e 


bs 
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- The two gallant brothers, the Scipios, whowere 
| their generals in , Spain, had been defeated and 


killed ; and Hannibal was at their gates. How 55 


did the Senate beha ve at this criſis? Did they 


ſpend their time in idle harangues and mutual = 
accuſations? Did they throw out reflections 


againſt 4 thoſe ſenators who were againſt entering 


into a treaty with the Carthaginians till theig. 
army ſhould be | withdrawn: from Italy 2 Did. 
they recall; heir army from Capua? Did they 


ſhew any mark of deſpondence? In this ſtate of 


affairs, the Roman Senate ſent orders to Appius 


to continue the ſiegs. of Capua: they ordered a 


reinforcement to their army in Spain 3; the troops 


for that ſervice marching. out at one gate - of 


Rome, while Hannibal threatened. to enter byñ 
ſtorm at another. Ho could ſuch a: OR 


; 10 become the maſters of the world . 
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i Abe country: between 8 5 3 Naples ks. 4 
plays a varied ſcene of laviſh fertility, and with _ 
great propriety might be named Campania Fe- 
lix, if the richeſt and; moſt, generous ſoil, with ' 
the mildeſt and moſt agreeable climate, were 
ſufficient to renger, the inden of a country 
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n een ant os eren at this place, we 
intra oY court: He had gone ear 
morning on a hunting party with the King but 
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the uſyal round of oviſits;" Sir — 
expected to return for ſeveral days, and the laws 
4 etiquette do not allow" that important tour to 
be delayed fo long. As we have been continually 
driving about ever ſince our arrival, I am al- 
ready pretty well 45 q nte walk this town, _ 
the environs. e * 8 5 Hands 
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+ his Majeſty's 


inte wry wake by the Greeks, _ "oy 


charming ſituation they have choſen, is one 


proof among thouſands, of the fine Fans of . | 


e people. y 
"The bay! is about thirty miles in IEP OG 

ala twelve in diameter; it has been named Cra- 

ter, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a bowl. 


This bowl is ornamented with the moſt beautiful 


foliage, with vines; with olive, mulberry, and 
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"16; Rad the . you ita yet bye to ihe. x! 
eaſt, ' you ſee the rich plains leading to mount 


Veſuvius, and Portici. If you look to the weſt, 
you have the Grotto of Pauſilippo, the moun- 
tain on which Virgil's tomb is placed, andthe” 
fields leading to Puzzoli and the coaſt of Baia. 
On the north, are the fertile hills, gradually ri- 
ſing from the ſhire io the Campagna Felice. 


On the South, is the bay, confined by the u 
promontories of Miſenum and Minerva, On | 


view being terminated: by the iſlands Procida, 
Iſchia, and Caprea; and as you. aſcend to the 
caſtle of St. Elmo, you have all theſe objects 
under your eye at once, with anne, of 4 
ane n WOE, ys e 208 
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endes of its happy 8 Naples is is 
a very beautiful city. The ſtyle of architecture, 


it muſt be confeſſed, is inferior to what prevails | 


at Rome ; but though Naples cannot vie with 
that city in the number of palaces, or in the 


grandeur-and magnificence of the churches, the 


private houſes in general are better built, and 
are more uniformly convenient; the ſtreets are 
broader and better paved. No ſtreet in Rome 


equals in beauty the Strada di Toledo at Naples 3 
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and fill leſs-can any of them be compared with | 
. thoſe beautiful ſtreets which are open to the bay. 


This is the native country of the Zephyrs ; here 


| the) exceſſive heat of pat -n ou 


| perſimes of the Campogra Felice. act pol 


- The houfes,. in general, are five or ar Sites 
in height, and flat at the top; on which are 
| Placed, numbers of flower vaſes or fruit 8 


in boxes of earth, e 2 e ING and 
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The fortreſs of $. Elmo is built « on. 4 „ 
tain of the ſame name. The garriſon ſtationed * 
here, have the entire command of the town, 
and could lay it in aſhes at pleaſure. A little 
lower, on the ſame mountain, is a convent. of 


Carthyſians. The fituation of this convent -is 
as adyantageous and beautiful as can be imagined ; 
and much expence has been laviſhed to wan 


the building, the © Patty, nad the garden 
N to the muatine. ad 


1 
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the retreat of men who have abandoned the world. 
for the expreſs purpoſe of paſſing the remainder 
of their lives in ſelf-denial and mortification, . 
' ſeems to be very ill judged ,. and might, on. 
| ſome occaſions, counteract the deſign of their 
retreat. I expreſſed this ſentiment to a Neapo- 
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. after I bad viſited this convent“ She 


* that: the elegant apartments, the gardens; 


= Hou all the expenſive ornaments I had parti- 
46 culariſed, could not much impede a ſyſtem 
4 of  {elf-denial ;', for they ſoon became inſtpid 
to thoſe who had them Conſtantly before 
their eyes, and proved no compenſation; for 
« the want of other comforts.” et In that 


« caſe,” ſaid I.. the whole expence might. 


* have been ſaved, or beſtowed in procuring 


« comforts to others who have made no vows 

„ of mortification.” . Tolga iddio ““ ctied: 

the lady, eee her former argument, 

for none have ſo good a title to every com- 

15 fortable and pleaſant thing in this world; as 
thoſe 


hote Wh hive cendunced it, and. —• 8 


4 their affections entirely on the next; inſtead 


„of depriving theſe: ſanctified Sabine of 
| « what they already poſſeſs, it would, be more 


« Wen e to give hen what, they, have- * 
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6 * Give them then, "aid I, what 75 afford 


e ſome ſatisfaction, inſtead of 5 luxuries of 
« ſculpture, and painting, and architecture, 


« hieb, as you ſay, become ſo ſoon inſipid; 
« let them have enjoyments of a different kind. 
« 23 ſhould their diet be confined to fiſh 

„ arid vegetables? Let them enſoy the pleafures 
« of. the table without any limitation. And. 


cM ſex * of the . of their: 
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x tortoiſe ſhells ; and the lava of Mount Veſu- 
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«converſation, and y ere they denied the 
i pleaſure which the ſociety of women tight 
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. Criſto begedetto be cried the lady, 4 
4 40 not Undertand this matter. —=Th6ag 4 
t none deſerve the pteafores of this world, bit 

„/ cbeſe who think'only on the next; pet none 
* can obtain the joys of the next, who indulge 


66. "in the Falte of this. 1,7, 4 
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N | Phoingh Naples is adinizably Matech th Fay 
merce, and no kingdom produces the necefſaries 
and luxuries of hfe in greater profuſion, yet 

trade is but in a languiſhing condition; the beſt 

ſilks come from 995 and the beſt woollen 
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ST to that made in any other part of 


Yn: 


Italy. The Neapolitans excel ae in Unie 


requiſite to Neapolitan e ee ft 
$1192 bat enen e 450 Jo a1 


+ The intlabitants'of this e are computed 
neben lan. fifty thouſand. I make no 


doubt of their amounting to that number; for 


though Naples is not one third of the ſze f 


London, yet many of the ſtreets here are more 


crowded than the Strand. In London and Paris 


the people who fill the ſtreets are mere paſſen . 


and when they chooſe: to con verſe, or to amuſe 
themſelves, they reſort to the public Walks ot 

gardens: at Naples, the citizens have fewer 
avocations of buſineſs to excite their aQivity z 
reſort; and are, therefore, more frequently ſeen 


of habitations, are obliged to ſpend the night as 
well as the day. While you fit in your cham» 
ber at London, or at Patis, the uſual noiſe you 


hear from the ſtreets, is that of carriages ; but 


at Naples, where they talk with, gncommoan. 
vivacity, and where whole ſtreets full of talkers 


2 in continual employment, the voie o. 


ſauntering and converſing in the firects, Where 
a great proportion of the pooreſt ſort, for want 


and confections ; particularly in one kind uff 
confection, which is ſold at a very high price, 
called Diabolonis. This drug, as you wilt guess 
from its name, is of a very hat and ſtimulating 
nature, and what I ſhould. think by no means 
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the police is far from being ſtrict, and where 


* fuch multitudes of poor unemployed people meet 
together every day. This partly proceeds from 
the national character of the Italians; which, 


in my opinion, is quiet, ſubmiſſive, and averſe 
to riot or ſedition ; and partly to the common 


people being univerſally; ſober, and never in- 


L with ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, as 


they are in the northern countries. Iced water 


and lemonade are among the luxuries of the low- , 
eſt yulgar ; they are carried about in little bar- 


rels, and ſold in half-penny?s worth. The half 


naked lazzatone is often tempted to ſpend the 
ſmall pittance | deſtined for the maintenance of 


his family, on this bewitching beverage, as the 


moſt diſſolute of the low people in London 
| ſpend their wages on gin and brandy; ſo that 
the ſame extravagance which cools the mob of 


the one city, tends to inſlame n e _—_ 
Oe of nnn 
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with the ſame number of inhabitants, in which 


wu 


ſo few contribute to the wealth of the commu- 
nity by uſeful, or by productive labour, as 
Naples; but the numbets of prieſts, monks, 
_  Giddlers," lawyers, nobility, footmen, and lazza- 


ronis, nel all wann eee the lat 
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| carriages is completely drowned in che aggregated 
celack of human voices. In the midſt of all 
mis idleneſs, fewer riots or outrages of any kind 


happen, than might be expected in a town where 
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Turn is an a once a Haas A 
houſe of the Britiſh miniſter; no aſſembly in 
Naples is more numerous, or more brilliant, 


than this. Excluſive of that gentleman's good 
qualities, and thoſe 'accompliſhments which pro- 
cure eſteem in any fituation, he would meet 


with every mark of regard from the Neapolitan 


nobles, on account of the high favour in which 
he ſtands with their Sovereign. Sir W —2 
| Houſe is open to ſtrangers of every country who 
come to Naples properly recommended, as well 
as to the Engliſn; he has a private concert al- 
moſt every evening. L—y H—— underſtands 
muſic perfectly, and performs in ſuch a manner, 
as to command the admiration even of the Nea- 


politans. Sir W, who is the happieſt tem- 
pered man in the world, and the eaſieſt amuſed, 


performs alſo, and ſucceeds perfectly in amuſing 155 
Himſelf, which is a more nn attainment 5 


_ * oi 


OS 


The Neapolitan nobility. are exceſſively fond 11 


of ſplendour and ſhow. This appears in the 


nk o their: equipages, the number of . 


| his ſubjects. 
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Attendant, the richneſs of their dreſs, and the 
NO RES: e 0 . 5 715 
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n peter} ee . 1 5 
e Song e | 
a hundred perſons with the title'of Prince, and 


ſtill a greater number with that of Duke, among 


thouſand' pounds à year 3 à conſiderable number 
have fortunes of about half that value; and 


the anmtal revenue of many is not above one 
or two thouſand pounds. With reſpeck to the 
inferior orders of nobility, they are much 


ortet; many Counts and Marquiſſes have not 


A 2hove three © r four hundred pounds a year of 
; paternal. de man fill leßs, lod Wt a "few 


84 the title. without, any eſtate whatever. 
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| entertainments, the ſplendour of their equipages, 
and the number of their ſervants; we are für- 


7 


out arrival, At the prince of "Franca VI“ 


rifed that the richeſt of them can fupport fuch 


there were about forty people at table; it was 


and vegetables, . and o was the moſt magnificent 


entertainment JL ever faw, comprehendi ug an in- 
dae variety of diſhes, a vaſt profuſion of fruit, 
| and the wines of e eve! country in Europe. 1 
Ained fince at the Prince Tacd's. 1 malt mention 


two * from Which BOY may form 


| Six or ſeven of theſe have eſtates, 
which produce from tem to twelve or thirteen 


ie 


-nſive eſtablimiments. 1 dined, ſobn After 


1. 


meagre day ; the dinner conſiſted entirely of fiſh 


oo 
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nan idea of the grandeur of an Italian palace, 
and the number of domeſtics which ſome of the 
..,__ Nobility retain, We paſſed through twelve or 
thirteen large rooms before we arrived at the 


table, none ſerved but the Prince's domeſtics, 
and each gueſt had a footman behind his chair; 
other doteſtics belonging to the Prince remained 
in the adjacent rooms, and in the hall. We 
afterwards paſſed through a conſiderable. number 
of other ronme in auf r dn ne fn, which. 
there; is very commanding view. U e ts 


. Fe, could 38 ack 4 


e 


er ryants are z but here then wages are very mo- 
_ keys „ and the greater number of men 
E to the firſt families, give 
_— ied through the day only, and fins 
beds and proviſions for themſelves. It muſt be 
. remembered, alſo, that few. of the nobles give 
entertainments, and thoſe who do not, are ſaid. 
to live very ſparingly ;\,ſo. that the whole. of 


fray age Whatever that 180 ie is en. 


e of ſhow... : 
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| gh cher is no Thank. at EY the people 
4 faſhion generally paſs part of the evening at 
the Corſo, on the ſea-ſhore.. This is the g great 
ſcene of Neapolitan ſ plendour and-parade ; my 
on grand occaſions, the magnificence diſplayed 
N will * a * very much. Tbe 
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E there were thirty-ſix petſons at 


er of ſeryants, paid and fed as Engliſh © 


n in ITALY.) . 


| fineſt carriages are painted, gilt, 3 


lined, in a richer and more beautiful mager, 
than has as yet become faſhionable either in 
England or France; they are often drawn by ſix, 
and ſometimes by eight horſes. . As the laſt is 


| the number allotted, to his Britannic - Majeſty: 


when he goes to parliament, ſome, of our cou 
trymen are offended that any individuals What 
ſoever ſhould FOR to . TRY; Lg _ 


It is ;the __ here, to avs & two running 1054 


men, very gaily dreſſed, before the carriage, 


and three or four ſervants in rich liveries behind; 
theſe attendants are generally the handſomeſt 
young men than can be procured. The ladies 


or gentlemen within the coaches, glitter in all 
the brilliancy of lace, embroidery, and jewels. 


The Neapolitan carriages, for gala days, are 


made on purpoſe, with very large windows, 


that the ſpectators may enjoy a full view of the 


parties within. Nothing can be more ſhowy 
than the harneſs of the horſes; their heads and 


manes are ornamented with the rareſt plumage, 


and their tails ſet off with riband and artificial _ 
flowers, in ſuch a graceful manner that you are 


apt to think they have been adorned by the ſame 


hands that dreſſed the heads of the e and 


not by common grooms. 


© After all, you will perhaps i imagine the PIR 3p 
ment cannot be very great. The carriages | 
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| follow each other in two lines, moving in op- + 


directions. The company within ſmile, 

and bow, and wave the hand, as they paſs and 

'  repaſs their acquaintance; and doubtleſs j imagine 

that they are the moſt important figures in the 

| proceſſion.” The horſes, however, ſeem to be 
quite of a different way of thinking, and to con- 
ſicler themſelves as the chief objects of adtni-— 

\ ration, looking on the livery ſervants, the I 

volantis, the lords, and the ladies, as their n- 


- tural ſuite on all ſuch ſolemn occaſions, | F = 
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. r besen part of kings, whatever may 1 
be thought of them after their death, have the AB 
good fortune to be repreſented; at ſome period | 
| of their lives; generally at the beginning of their 
reighs, as the -greateſt and moſt virtuous 'of i 
mankind.:" They are never compared to charac- | 
ters of leſs digmity than Winnt. Alexander, 
Ceſat, er Pitus; and the compatiſon ofually 
1 conclude tothe" niventage' of the living mo- - 
narch. They diffenin this, as in many other ä 
particulars, from thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
and exalted merit among their ſubjeQs, | | 
'That the fame of the latter, if any awaits them, | 
ſeldom arrives at its meridian till many year 
after their death; whereas the glory of the for- 
mer is at its fulleſt ſplendour during their lives; 
and moſt of them have the ſatisfaction of bates = 
ing all their praiſes with their own ears. Each f 
particular monarch, taken ſeparately, is, or has 
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been, conſidered as a ſtar of great luſtre; yet 
any nurnber of them, taken without ſeleQion, | 
and · placed in the hiſtorical galaxy, add little to- 
its brightneſs, and are often -contemplated with 2 
diſguſt.” When we have occaſion to mention 

kings in general, the expreſſion certainly:does 


# 


a vizw, or $0 Cant AND ot 
not awaken a recolleQon of the mot ande 
or moſt deſerving part of the buman ſpecies z 
and tyranny in no country is puſhed ſo far, as as 
to conſtrain men to ſpeak of them, when we 
ſpeak in general terms, as if they were. It 
would revolt the feelings, and roufe the indig-. 
nation, even of ſlaves. Full freedom is ging} | 
. - therefore on this topic; and, under the 
: afbitrary government, if you chooſe to declaim 
on the imbecility, prolligacy, or corruption of 


© date nature, you may draw your illuſtrations, 


from the kings of any country, provided vou 
take them in groupes. and hint nothing to the 
| detriment of the reigning, monarch, But, when 
we talk of any one living ſovereign,” we ſhould 
never allow it to eſcape from our memory, that 
he is wiſe, valiant, generous, and good; and 
we ought always to have Solomon, Alexander, 
Caeſar and Titus, at our elbow, to introduce. | 
them apropos when pecaſion offers. We ma 
. have what opinion we pleaſe of the whole: race 
of Bourbon; but it would be highly indecent 
to deny, that the reigning kings of Spain and 
Naples are very great princes. As I never had 
the happineſs of ſeeing the father, I can only 
ſpeak of the ſon. His Neapolitan Majeſty ſeeme 
He is a prince of great aQivity of body, and a 
good conſtitution; he indulges in frequent re- 
laxations from the cares of government and the 
__ fatigue of thinking, by hunting and other ener- 
| cd and (which ought to give a high idea of 
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his natural talents) he never fails to acquire a 
very. conſiderable. degree of perfection in thoſe 


things to which he applies. He is very fond, 


like the King of Pruſſia of reviewing his troops, _ 
and is perfeAly maſter of the whole myſtery of 


the manual exerciſe. I have had. the honour, 


oftner than once, of ſeeing him exerciſe the 


different regiments which form the garriſon here: 
he always gave the word of command with his 


own royal mouth, and with a preciſion which 
ſeemed to aſtoniſh the whole Court. This mo- 
narch is alſo a very excellent ſhot z his uncommon 
ſucceſs at this diverſion is thought to have rouſed 


the jealouſy of his Moſt Catholic Majeſty, who © 
alſo values himſelf on his ſkill as a markſman, 
The correſpondence between thoſe two: great 
perſonages often relates to their favourite amuſe- 


ment.—A gentleman, Who came lately from 


Madrid, told me, that the King on ſome occa- 
ſion, had read a. letter which he had juſt re- 
ceived from his ſon at Naples, wherein he com- 


plained of his bad ſucceſs on a ſhooting party, 


. having killed no more than eighty birds in a day: 


and the Spaniſh monarch, turning to his cour- 


tiers, ſaid, in a plaintive tone of voice, , Mio 

4 filio piange di non aver fatto piu di ottante 

© beccacie in uno giorno, quando mi crederei 
4 ' uomo il piu felice del mondo ſe poteſſe fare 
40 © quarants. ” All who take a becoming ſhare - 


in the affliQtions of a royal boſom, will no doubt 


join with me, in wiſhing better ſucceſs to this 


good monarch, for the future. Fortunate would 
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it be for | mankind, if the happineſo r 
princes could be purchaſed at ſo efy à rute! 
and thrice fortunate for the generous people of 

Spain, if the family connexions of their mo- 
narch, often at variance with the real intereſt of 
that country, ſhould never ſeduce him into a 
More ruinous wat, than that which he now 
Nh againſt the beaſts of the field and 'the birds of the 
air. His Neapolitan Majeſty, as I am informed, 


poſſeſſes many other accompliſhments; I parti- 


_ culariſe thoſe onl y to which I have myſelf been a 


witneſs. No king in Europe is ſuppoſed to under- 


ſtand the game of billiards better. I had the plea- 


ſure of ſeeing him ſtrike the moſt brilliant ſtroke 


that perhaps ever was ſtruck by a crowned head. 


The ball of his wer ufo, nnn 


| to dive; it re- 


bound from two different parts of the cuſhion, 
before it could pocket the other. A perſon of 
Jeſs enterpriſe would have been contented with 


Placing himſelf in a ſafe fituation, at a ſmall loſs, | 


and never have riſqued any offenſive attempt 
againſt the enemy; but the difficulty and danger, 


inſtead of intimidating, ſeemed rather to animate 
the ambition of this prince. He ſummoned all 


his addreſs; he eſtimated, with a mathematical 

eye, the angles at which - the ball muſt fly off; 
and he ſtruck it with an undaunted mind and a 
| Ready hand. It rebounded obliquely from the 
oppoſite fide-cuthion, to that at the end; from 
which it moved in a direct line towards the 
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dle pocket, which ſeemed to ſtand in gaping ex- 


pedtation to receive it. The hearts of the ſpec- 
tators beat | thick as it rolled along; and they 


'ſhewed, by the contortions of their faces and 
perſons, how much they feared that it ſhould 


move one hair-breadth in a wrong direQion.—. 
TI muſt here interrupt this important narrative, 
to obſerve, that, when I talk of contortions, if 
you form your idea from any thing of that kind 
which you may have ſeen around an Engliſh bil- 
liard- table or bowling - green, you can have no 
juſt notion of thoſe which were exhibited on 
this occaſion ; your imagination muſt triple the 


force and energy of every Engliſh grimace, be- 


fore it can do juſtice to the nervous twiſt of an 


Italian countenance.—At length the royal ball 
reached that of the enemy, and with A ſingle 


blow drove it off the plain. An univerſal ſhout . 


of joy, triumph and upplaviſe tones the be- 


Oy a” 


O thooghileh morn cor bid to WTI 8 


Too ſoon dejed ed, and too ſoon elate ! 


the viorious ball, purſuing the enemy too far, 
| ſhared the ſame fate, and was buried in the ſame. 


grave with the vanquiſhed, 'This fatal and un- 


foreſeen event ſeemed to make a deep impreſſion _ 


on the minds of all who were witneſſes to it; 


and will no doubt be recorded in the annals of 
the preſent reign, and quoted by future 88 and 
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"Its 0 that thi a of this Court 
FY enrirely guided by that of Spain; which, 
on its part, is thought to be greatly under th 
influence of French counſels.  'The manners, as f 
well as the politics, of France, are ſaid to pre- 
vall at preſent at the Court of Madrid. I do 
not preſume to ſay of what nature the politics of 
huis Neapolitan Majeſty are, or whether he is 
fond of French counſels or not; but no true 
born Engliſhman exiſting can ſne a more perfect 
' contempt of their manners than he does. In do- | 
meſtic life, this Prince is generally allowed to be 
an eaſy maſter, a good-natured huſband, a du- 
Pp fon, * an ene oa 


8 The Queen of Naples | is a „ woman, 
| and ſeems to poſſeſs the affability, good-humour, 
and benevolence, which diſtinguſn, in ſuch an 
amiable manner, the Auſtrian family. 
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over their vaſſals ſubfiſts, both in the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, in the full rigour of the 
feudal government. The peaſants therefore ace 


poor; and it depends entirely on the -perſonal 


character of the maſters, whether their poverty 
is not the leaſt of their grievances. If the land 


was leaſed out to free farmers, whoſe property 
was perfectly ſecure, and the leaſes of a ſuffici- 
ent length to allow the tenant to reap the fruits 
of his on improvements, there is no manner of 


doubt that the eſtates. of the nobility would pro» 


duce much more. The landlord might have a 
higher rent paid in money, inſtead of being col- 


le ded in kind, which ſubjects him to the ſalaries 


and impoſitions of a numerous train of ſtewards; 
and the tenants, on their parts, would be ena- 
up, every year, a ſmall pittance for their fami- 


lies. But the love of domineering is ſo predo- 
minant in the breaſts of men who have been ac- 


cuſtomed to it from their infancy; that, if the 
alternative were in their choice, many of them 
would rather ſubmit to be themſelves ſlaves to 
the caprices of an 9 prince, than become 
L | 
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erfectly independent, on the condition of giving 


Feel to their vaſſals. 1 wen is reaſon 


"tas believe. that this ungenerous prevails 
© pretty woiverſalt Among the dür all over 


e The German Barons are more ſhocked . 
at the idea of their peaſants becoming perfe&ly - 


free, like the farmers of Great- Britain, than they 
art ſolieitdus to limit the power of their prin- 
2 from the ſegtiments I have heard ex- 


. prifſed by the French, I very much doubt, whe- 


_ ther their high nobility would accept of the pri- 
 vileges of Engliſh peers, at the enpence of that 


inſolent ſuperiority, and thoſe licentious freedoms, 


with which th may, though no Engliſn peer 


can, treat with impunity the citizens and people 


interior cat. We need be the leſs ſurpriſed 
At this, hen we conſider that, in ſome parts of 


_ he Britiſu empire, where the equable and gene- 


rous laws of England prevail, thoſe who ſet the 
hnigheſt value on freedom, who ſubmit to every 
hardſhip, and encounter every danger, to ſecure 


0 it to themſelves, never have ſhewn a diſpoſition 
of:extending its bleſſings, or even alleviating the 


bondage of chat part of the human ſpecies, which 


a ſordid. date ny 8 % 
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by one open ac of authority, to aboliſh the im- 


moderate power of the lords over their tenants, 


But. it is believed that the Minifter ſecretly wiſh- 


1 
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_ oppreſſion, v hen complaints are brought before 
the legal courts, or directly to the King bim 
ſelf, by the peaſants againſt their lord, it is gene- 


rally remarked that the Miniſter favours the 
_ complainant, Not withſtanding this, the maſters 


bave ſo many opportunities of bppreſling,” and 
ſuch various methods of teaſing, their vaſſals, 


that they generally chuſe to bear their wrong 


in ſilence; and perceiving that thoſe WhO hold . 


their lands immediately from the Crown, are i in 


a much eaſier ſituation than themſelves, without 


raiſing their hopes ta perfect freedom, the height 4 _ 
of their wiſhes. is to be; ſheltered; from the vex - 2 - 


_ ations of little tyrants, under the unlimited power 
of one common maſter. The objects of royal 


attention, they fondly imagine, are too ſublime, 


and the minds of kings toa generous, to ſtoop to, 


s 


or even to countenance, in their ſervants, the _ HE 
minute and unreaſonable exertions, which are 


wrung at preſent from the _ eee 
We 1 abs 
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the ancient feudal; authority oyer the peaſants, 
yet their perſonal importance depends, in a great 


meaſure, on the favour of the King; who, un- 
der pretext of any offence, can confine them to 


their own. eſtates, or impciſon them at pleaſure'z- 


and who, without any, alleged offence, and with=, | 
out going to ſuch extremes, can inflicd a puniſn - 


ment, highly ſenſible to them, by not inviting: 


them to the amuſements een Or not i; 
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receiving them with ſmiles when they attend on N 
any ordinary occaſion. Unleſs this prince were 


ſo very impolitic as to diſguſt all the nobility at 
once, and fo unite the whole body againſt him, 


he has little to fear from their reſentment. Even 


in caſe of ſuch an union, as the nobles have loſt 
the affection and attachments of their peaſants, ' 
what could they do in. oppoſition to a ſtanding 
army of thirty thouſand men, entirely devoted 
to the Crown ? The eſtabliſhment of ſtanding 
armies has univerſally given ſtability to the po] 
er of the prince, and ruined that of the _ 
lords. No nobility i in Europe can now be ſaid 
to inherit political importance, or to act inde- 
pendent of, or in oppoſition to, the influence of 
the crown; except the temporal peers 58 . 
I yu of nn ae 2 2+ e 


A wa TRY bieth nee hn this coun- 
try, called to the management of public affairs, 
or placed in thoſe ſituations where great political 


knowledge is required ; and as his Majeſty re- 


lies on his own talents and experience in war for 
the direction of the army; neither the civil nor 
military eſtabliſhments open any very tempting. 


cation is uſually adapted to the parts in life 
which they have a probability of acting. Their 
fortunes and titles deſcend to them, independent 
of any effort of their own. All the literaty dif- 
|  tintions are beneath their regard; it is there- 


fore not e 1 to cloud the F 


* 


e 


field for the ambition of the nobles, whoſe edu- 
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innocence of their childhood, or the amiable 
_  Faiety of their youth, with ſevere ſtudy; In 
L ſome other countries, where a very ſmall porti- 
on of literary education is thought becoming for 
youngmen of rank, and where even this ſmall _ 
portion has been neglected, they ſometitties catch 
a little knowledge of hiſtory and mythology, and 
ſome uſetul moral ſentiments, from 'the'excel- _ 
lent dramatic pieces that are repreſented on their 
theatres. They alſo ſometimes pick up ſome 
notion of the different governments in Europe, 
and a few political ideas; in the courſe of theis 
travels. But the nobility of this country very 
' ſeldom travel; and the only dramatic pieces, re- 
preſented here, are operas; in which muſic, not 
ſentiment, is the principal thing attended to. In 
the other theatrical entertainments, Punchinello 
is the ſhining character. To this diſregard of. 
literature among the nobles, it is owingy that in 
their body are to be found few tireſome, ſcho- 
laſtic pedants, and none of thoſe perturbed ſpi- 
rits, who ruffle the ſerenity of nations by politi- 
cal alarms, who clog the wheels of government 
by oppoſition, who pry into the conduct of mi- 
niſters, or in any way diſturb that total indiffer- 
ence with regard to the public, which prevails 
all over this kingdom. We are told by a great 
modern Hiſtorian *, that force of mind, a ſenſe 
« of perſonal Auen gallantry 1 in enterpriſe, in- 
“ yincible perſeverance in execution, contempt 


* Vide Dr; Robertſon's Hiſtory of the Emperor Charles v. 
Sed. l. 
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their own, perfeQly diſtinet from the nobility; 
and although they are not the moſt induſtrious 
people in the world, yet, having ſome degree of 
2 9ccupation, and their time being divided between = 
7 duſineſs and pleaſure, they probably have moe 
"enjoytnerit than thoſe, who, without, internal - iN 
reſources, or opportunities of active exertion, Mi 
paſs their lives in ſenſual gratifications, and in 
waiting the returns of appetite around a gaming 
table. In the moſt reſpectable claſs of citizens, G 
are comprehended the lawyers, of whom there 1 
are an incredible number in this town. "Ihe | 
moſt eminent of this profeſſion hold, indeed, 3 
kind of intermediate rank between the nobility 
and citizens; the reſt are on à level with ts 
phyſicians, the principal merchants, and the ar- | 
tiſts; none of whom can make great fortunes, | 
| however induſtrious they may bez but a mode- 
rate income enables them to mppolt theit rank 
in ſociety, and to enjoy all the W ene | 
and many of the luxuries, of life 


| England i 1s Wa the only nation. wetted 125 4 | 
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of the loweſt, find it poſſible to accumulate great 
- fortunes; the effect of this very frequently | is, 
that the ſon deſpiſes the profeſſion of the fa- 
ther, commences gen tleman, and diſſipates, in a 
few years, what coſt a life to gather. In the 
principal cities of Germany and Italy, we find, 0 
that the anceſtors of many of thoſe citizens who 
gare the moſt eminent in their particular buſi- 
© nefſſes, have tranſmitted. the art to them through 
ſeveral generations, It is natural to imagine, 
that this will tend to the improvement of the 
art, or ſcience, or profeſſion, as well as the fa- 
mily fortune; and that the third generation will 
acquire knowledge from the experience, as, well 
as wealth from the induſtry, of the former two; 
- whereas, in the caſes alluded to above, the wheel 
of fortune moves differently. A man, by aſli- 
duity | in a particular buſineſs, and by genius, ac- 
quires a great fortune and a high reputation ze 
the ſon throws away the fortune, and ruins his 
- own charaQter by extravagance and the grand- 
£ ſon. is obliged to recommence the buſineſs, un- 
aided by the wealth or experience of his an- 
ceſtors. This, however, is pointing out an 
evil which 1 ſhould be forry to ſee_remedi- 
ed; becauſe it certainly originates in the rich 
es a Fee of the \ SO in which it | 
exiſts. f . . 
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The number of bet, tholis; Ga eccle⸗ 
ſiaſtics of all the various orders that ſwarm 
in this city. is ptodigious; and che er 
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1 for theit uſe, is as ample. I am af- 
ſured, that the clergy are in poſſeſſion of conſider- 
ably above one-third of the revenue of the whole 
| Kingdom, over and above what ſome particular 
orders among them acquire by begging for the 
uſe of their convents, and what is gotten in le- 
gacies by the addreſs and aſſiduity of the whole. 
The unproductive wealth, which. is lodged in 
the churches and convents of this city, amounts 
alſo to an amazing value. Not to be compared 
in point of architecture to the churches and con- 
vents of Rome, thoſe of Naples ſurpaſs them in 
riches, in the yalue of their jewels, and in the 
quantity; of ſilver and golden crucifixes, veſſels, 
and implements of various kinds. I have often 
heard theſe eſtimated at a ſum ſo enormous as 
to ſurpaſs all credibility ; ; and which, as I have 


nao opportunity of aſcertaining with any degree 


of preciſion, I ſhall not mention. This wealth, | 
whatever it amounts to, is of as little uſe to the 


kingdom, as if it ſtill remained in the mines of : 2 
Peru; and the greater part of it, ſurely, affords. 


as little comfort to the clergy and monks as to 


any other part of the community; ſor though 
it belongs to their church, or their convent, yet 


it can no more} be converted to the uſe of the 


prieſts and monłs of ſuch churches and convents, 
than to the tradeſmen who inhabit the adjacent 
ſtreets. For this reaſon 1 ama good deal fur- 

priſed, that no pretext, or fubterfuge, has been 
found, no expedient fallen on, no” treaty e 
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tenden vide for appropriating part of this 


at let, to the uſe of ſome ſet of people or other. 


II the clergy were to lay their hands on it, this 


might be found fault with'by the King; if his 


Majeſty dreamt of taking any part of it for the 

_ exigencies' of the ſtate, the clergy would un-“ 
_  doubtedly raiſe a clamour ; and if both united, 

mme Pope would think he had a right to pro- 
nounce his vote t but if all theſe three powers 
could come to an underſtanding, and ſettle their 


i r- apt to think a rere by 


er as NEE us that « png 
" Lee ers ap 
have to ſuch a project, they certainly have none 


to the full enjoyment of their revenues. No 
claſs of men can be leſs diſpoſed to offend Pro» 
vidence by a peeviſh negle& of the good things 


| Which the bounty of heaven bas beſtowed. Self- 1 


| denial | is a virtue, which I will not ſay they poſ- 
1 ſeſs in a are Nuhr; but Ws, I am ſure, 


with the nobles and citizens. All of them, the 
monks not excepted, attend the theatre, and 
ſeem to join moſt cordially in other diverſions 
and amuſements ; the common people are no 
2 ways offended at this, ot imagine that they ought 
to live in a more recluſe manner. Some of the 
orders have had the addreſs to make a concern 
for their temporal intereſt, and a deſire of ſeeing 
them live full, and in ſomething of à jolly 
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— be regarded by the ci 
proof of zeal for religion. Tam formed, that 
u very conſiderable diminution in the number 
of monks has taken place in the kingdom of 
Naples ſince the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, 
and ſince a liberty of quitting the cowl was 
granted by the late Pope; but ſtill there is 0 
reaſon to complain of a deficiency in this order 
of men. The Ticheſt and moſt commodious 
convents in Europe, both for male and female 
votaries, are in this city ; the moſt fertile and 
beautiful hills of the environs are covered with 
them; a ſmall part of their revenue is ſpent - 
in feeding the poor, the monks diſtributing 
bread and ſoup to a certain number every day 


before the doors of the "convents.” Some 


the friars ſtudy phyſic and ſurgery, and prac- 


_ tiſe theſe arts with great applauſe. Each con- | 


vent has an apothecary's ſhop belonging to it, 
where medicines are delivered gratis to the 
poor, and fold to choſe who can afford to pay. 
On all theſe accounts” the monks in general 
are greater favourites with the common people 
than even the ſecular clergy ; all the charity _ 
| bf the friars, however, would not be able to 
cover their ſins, if the tories circulated | by 1 
| their enemies were true, by which they are 
repreſented as the greateſt profligates and de- 
bauchees in the world. Without giving cre- 
dit to all that is reported on this ſubject, as 
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climate is not the moſt favourable to continency 
(a virtue Which in this place 1s by no means 
eſtimated in proportion to its rarity), it is moſt 
likely that the inhabitants of the convents, like 
the inhabitants in general, indulge in certain _ 
pleaſures with leſs ſcruple or reſtraint than is 
' uſual in ſome other places. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that they are the moſt ſuperſtiti- 
ous of mankind; a turn of mind which they 
communicate with equal zeal and ſucceſs to a 
people remarkably ignorant, and remarkdbly 
amorous. The ſeeds of ſuperſtition thus zea- 
louſly ſown on ſuch a warm and fertile, though 
uncultivated, ſoil, ſometimes produce the moſt 
extraordinary crops! of: ſenſuality: and rr 
that ever were ſeen 1 in * rg 10 
? ' r 
. "The eee or Pen as has! vos 
. already obſerved, form a, conſiderable / part of 
the inhabitants of te and have, on ſome 
INE well-known occaſions, had the government for 
2 ſhort time in their own. hands. They are 
computed at above thirty thouſand; the great - 
er part of them have no dwelling-houſes, but 
3 ſleep every night under porticos, piazzas, or 
$ any kind of ſheher they can find. Thoſe of 
them who have wives and children, live in the 
ſuburbs of Naples near Pauſilippo, in huts, or 
in caverns or chambers dug out of that moun - 
tain. Some gain a livelihood by fiſhing, others 
by carrying burdens to and from the ſhipping; 
many walk about the ſtreets ready to run on 


wo 
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_ errands, or to perform any labour in their be 
power for a very ſmall recompence. As they 
do not meet with conſtant employment, their 
wages are not ſuſſicient for their maintenance; 
the ſoup and bread diſtributed at the door of 
the convents ſupply the deficiency. The laz- 
Zaroni are generally repreſented as a lazy, li- 
centious, and turbulent iet of people; what 1 
have obſerved gives me a very different idea 
of their character. Their idleneſs is evidently 
the effect of neceſſity, not of choice; they are 
always ready. to perform any work, however 
| Aaborious, for a very reaſonable gratification. 
| It muſt proceed from the fault of Government, 
when ſuch 'a number of ſtout active citizens * 
remain unemployed; and ſo ſar are they from 
being licentious and turbulent, that I cannot 
help thinking they are by much too tame and 
ſubrniſſive. Though the inhabitants of the Tra» _ = 
lian cities were the firſt who ſhook off the feu - 7 
dal yoke, and though in Naples they haare 
long enjoyed the privilege of municipal juriſ- 
diction, yet the external ſplendour” of the no: | 
bles, and the authority they ſtill exerciſe over . 
the | peaſants, ' impoſe upon the minds of the © 
lazzaroni; and however bold and reſentful the 
may be of injuries offered by others, they bear 
the inſolence of the nobility as paſſively as pea- 
ſants fixed to the ſoil. A coxcomb of a vo- 
lanti tricked out in his fantaſtical dreſs, or any 
| an: the Wanne flaves 55 9 5 lags oh n no 


ple to inſurrection, but ſome! very 
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ceremony of treating theſe poor ſellows Wal 
all the infolence and inſenſibiſity natural to their 
maſters; and for no viſible reaſon, but becauſe” 
he is dreſſed in lace, and the others in rags.” 
Inſtead of calling to them to make way, when 
the noiſe in the ſtreets prevents the common 
people from hearing the approach of the car- 
klage, a ſtroke acroſs the ſhoulders with the 
| cane of the running footman, is the uſual warn 
ing they receive. Nothing animates this peo- 


very univerſal cauſe; ſuch as à ſcarcit 
bread:: every other grievance they bear as if 


it were their charter. When we conſider thir- 


ty thouſand human creatures without beds or 
habitations, wandering almoſt naked 1 in ſearch; - 
of food through the ſtreets of a well: built ci- 
ty; when we think of the opportunities they 
have of being together, of comparing their own. 

deſtitute ſituation with the affluence of athers,. 

manmmem Naas aſtoniſhed at their eb 


Let the prince be Ailinguiſhed/by 8 
and magnificence; let the great and the rich 
hape their luxuries; but, in the name of hu- 
manity, let the poor, who are willing to labour, 
have food in abundance to ſatisfy the cravings 
of nature, and raiment to u OO from 
e 8 1 1 AAS 
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